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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF TEACHING UPON 
ABILITY TO READ FRENCH* 


G. T. Buswet., Department of Education, The University of Chicago 


F THE several possible methods of 
O teaching students to read a foreign 
language, choice has been limited, in 
general, to two, namely, the indirect, or 
translation, method and the direct method. 
The customary procedure in the indirect 
translation method is to devote the first 
year to a study of the grammar of the lan- 
guage, emphasizing chiefly vocabulary, syn- 
tax, and composition, with little attention 
given to reading. Following the first year, 
the customary procedure has been to de- 
vote the major part of the student’s time to 
the translation of the classics of the lan- 
guage. In this translation, attention is still 
given to grammatical structure, and em- 
phasis is placed upon a detailed analysis 
of the material covered. The typical men- 
tal processes involved in reading are, first, 
to translate the foreign symbols into English 
equivalents and, second, to comprehend the 
meaning from the English symbols. Ordi- 
narily, the student’s thinking is done in the 
vernacular rather than in the foreign lan- 
guage, at least until the latter stages of ma- 
turity are reached. In the direct method 
the student is introduced at once to the 
foreign symbols, and the smallest possible 
amount of the vernacular is allowed in class 
exercises. By employing dramatic action, 
sentences in series, conversation, and other 
devices, the student is led to deal directly 
with the foreign language without the inter- 
vention of the vernacular symbols. Oral 
conversation in the foreign language is used 
to a great extent, while, in reading, the stu- 
dent is urged to set up direct associations 
between foreign symbols and their mean- 
ing rather than to allow intervening ver- 
nacular symbols to be introduced. The aim 
*This paper is based upon data secured in an 
extensive investigation carried on by the author 
for The Modern Foreign Language Study. The 
complete report of the study is published under 


the title, A Laboratory Study of the Reading 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 


of this method is to secure thinking in the 

foreign language at an early stage. There 

are many variations of the direct method, 

but the essential elements are those de-- 
scribed. 

In order to secure data upon the relative 
values of the different methods of teaching 
a comparison was made between two high- 
school French classes taught by the direct 
method and two classes taught by an in- 
direct translation method. These classes 
came from two different high schools and 
were instructed by two different teachers. 
In both schools students were selected from 
the middle halves of the classes and their 
records may be taken as typical of the 
classes as a whole. For each of the two 
methods a first-year and a second-year class 
were used, making possible the comparison 
of the results at the end of one year and 
two years separately. The records taken 
for this experiment were secured at the 
end of the year and consequently they 
showed the effects of one and two full years 
of instruction. The method of securing 
data was that of photographing the eye- 
movements of students while they read se- 
lected passages in French. 


The Significance of Evye- Movement 
Studies—Before proceeding further with 
this paper, it may be well to call attention 
to the meaning of the data derived through 
the photographing of eye-movements. The 
significance of eye-movement records in an 
analysis of the process of reading rests pri- 
marily upon the fact that they furnish an 
objective symptom of the character of the 
reading process. They have already been 
studied sufficiently in the reading of the ver- 
nacular that the symptoms afforded by their 
various characteristics are quite clearly un- 
derstood. Unless the attention of the reader 
is specifically directed to his eye-movements, 
he is entirely unconscious of their nature. 
Consequently, a photographic record of eye- 


movements is based upon a reaction which 
can not be consciously modified to suit the 
occasion of a test. Furthermore, the data 
gained through this method are entirely ob- 
jective and are subject to quantitative study. 

Certain basic facts have already been de- 
rived through extensive investigations of 
the eye-movements of children and adults. 
It has been shown, for example, that imma- 
ture readers make many fixations per line, 
that they make many regressive movements, 
and that the average duration of their 
fixation pauses is longer than that of ma- 
ture readers. The typical behavior in these 
respects has been traced through each grade 
of the elementary school and the high school, 
and for groups of college students and 
adults. It has been shown further that 
careful reading produces a different type 
of eye-movements from those produced by 
rapid or superficial reading; that the read- 
ing of difficult subject matter has a marked 
effect upon the character of one’s eye-move- 
ments; and that confusion in certain points 
in the reading is reflected in the character 
of the eye-movement record. It should be 
clearly understood that a record of eye- 
movements is not a test of the comprehen- 
sion of the reader. For this reason, one 
needs to know the degree of comprehension 
before interpreting in full the photographic 
records. Eye-movement records are of 
value chiefly as symptoms of the mental 
processes of the reader, and, as such, they 
furnish an excellent means for investigat- 
ing the changes which take place from the 
beginning stages of reading to the stages 
of ultimate maturity. The writer would 
like to emphasize the fact that eye-move- 
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ments are symptoms rather than causes of 
maturity in reading. 


Comparison of Direct and Indirect 
Methods of Teaching French in High 
School Classes—The two high schools used 
in the study of methods of teaching French 
will be designated as School A and School 
B. In School A the direct method of teach- 
ing was employed, while in School B the 
indirect translation method was used. Both 
schools draw students of good intellectual 
ability. In each school the two classes were 
taught by a single instructor. Both in- 
structors had long experience in teaching 
by their respective methods, and the re- 
sults obtained may be taken as typical of 
what may be secured under good instruc- 
tion. Photographic records were taken for 
the reading of four paragraphs designated 
as Selections III, IV, V, and VI, by twenty- 
six subjects from School A and fifteen sub- 
jects from School B. Three selections were 
read silently, while one selection was read 
orally. The average number of fixations 
per line and the average number of regres- 
sive movements per line were determined 
for each subject. From these data group 
medians were computed for each selection. 
The summary of these medians is presented 
in Table I. Certain outstanding differences 
appear between the classes from the two 
schools. An analysis of the data makes 
possible several types of comparison. Copies 
of the eye-movement records of two sub- 
jects who are typical for their respective 
schools are shown in Figures 1 and 2, sim- 
ply to illustrate the kind of records from 
which Table I was constructed. 


TABLE I. 


MEDIANS FOR EYE-MOVEMENTS OF FIRST-YEAR AND SECOND YEAR SUBJECTS FROM 
SCHOOL A AND SCHOOL B 


_ No. of Fixations per Line No. of Regressive Movements per Line 
FE School A School B School A School B 

® | 1st Year | 2nd Year| 1st Year | 2nd Year|] 1st Year 2nd Year| 1st Year | 2nd Year 
III 10.7 9.5 9.8 11.7 3.0 1.5 1.4 2.5 
IV 11.5 9.3 9.5 13.3 2.8 1.8 0.8 2.8 
Vv 11.8 9.5 9.8 13.8 2.8 1.8 1.4 3.3 
VI . 13.0 10.6 12.8 11.8 2.8 1.6 1.4 a3; 


School A, Direct Method; School B, Indirect. 
Selections III, [V, and V read silently. 
Selection VI read orally. 
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Figure cinta Reading by Direct Method. 
School A, Second-Year Subject (41H). 


4, 


Figure 2—Silent Reading by Indirect Method. 
School B, Second-Year Subject (186H). 


*The positions of the eye-fixations are indicated by the short vertical lines drawn across 


the lines of print. 


The serial numbers above the verticals indicate the order of the pauses; 


the number at the lower end of each vertical indicates, in twenty-fifths of a second, the du- 


ration of the fixation. 


Attention will first be given to the width 
of the recognition span as indicated by the 
average number of fixations per line. As 
shown in Table I, the students from School 
A showed quite different characteristics 
from those from School B. In the oral 
reading of Selection VI the average num- 
ber of fixations per line of the first-year 
class in School A, which used the direct 
method, was 13, while for the second-year 
class using the direct method the average 
number of fixations per line was 10.6. 

In School B the average number of fixa- 
tions per line for the first-year class was 
12.8, very near to the average for the first- 
year class in School A, but for the second- 
year class the average number of fixations 
per lines was 11.8 as compared with 10.6 
for the second-year class in School A. All 
of the students for School A showed satis- 
factory comprehension of the paragraph. In 
School B all of the pupils in the second-year 
Class comprehended the meaning, but in the 
first-year class only five pupils out of seven 
showed satisfactory comprehension. The 
data for the regressive movements for this 
selection show that in School A the second- 
year class ranks considerably better than 
the first-year class, while in School B the 


second-year class made more regressive 
movements than the first-year class. The 
small number of regressive movements per 
line for the first-year class in School B 
would be expected as a natural result of a 
method which emphasizes attention to words 
as units. To summarize the habits relating 
to oral reading as indicated by the records 
of Selection VI, it must be said that the 
pupils in School A approach more nearly 
the habits of mature readers than do those 
in School B and that this is particularly true 
of the second-year class. 


The data for the silent reading of Selec- 
tions III, IV, and V are also shown in Table 
I. In silent reading the students in School 
A and School B show marked contrasts in 
procedure. Before any interpretation is 
made the fact should be stated that many 
of the students in the first-year class of 
School B failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the silent-reading selections. It 
should be stated that Selection III was very 
simple French, Selection IV slightly more 
difficult, while Selection V was very diffi- 
cult. In reading Selection IV only two 
of the members of the first-year class in 
School B obtained the meaning, whereas in 
Selection V no subject from this class got 
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the meaning. Comprehension for Selection 
III ranked higher in School A than in 
School B, but not all of the students were 
able to give a completely satisfactory repro- 
duction. Selection V presented difficulties 
to practically all the high-school students. 


By referring to the average number of 
fixations per line, as shown in Table 1, 
one finds the most striking fact to be that 
in School A the second-year students uni- 
formly made fewer fixations than the first- 
year students, whereas in School B the 
second-year students uniformly made more 
fixations than the first-year students. This 
fact is also uniformly true for average num- 
ber of repressive movements per line in 
the silent-reading selections. In School A 
notable progress was made from the first 
year to the second year, the medians for 
the second-year group approaching more 
nearly those for expert readers. In read- 
ing Selections IV and V the first-year pu- 
pils in School B made, respectively, 9.5 and 
9.8 fixations per line, whereas the second- 
year students made 13.3 and 13.8 fixations. 
The explanation of this difference rests in 
the fact that the first-year pupils were not 
actually reading the material but were simply 
covering it with their eyes. The difficulty 
which they experienced in their reading is 
exactly what would be expected as the re- 
sult of the indirect method of teaching, 
since little practice was given during the 
first year to reading, practically all of the 
time being spent on vocabulary, syntax, and 
grammar. The second-year class had had 
a year’s experience in reading in addition 
to their study of construction and grammar. 
They made a serious attempt to grasp the 
meaning and were successful in most cases. 
However, they found it necessary to pro- 
ceed with extreme care and they carried 
over to their reading the analytical methods 
which are emphasized in a translation 
method. One can scarcely describe the 
changes which occurred during the first 


and second years in School B in terms of- 


progress in reading, since during the first 
year little reading ability was developed. 


Comparison of the second-year class in 
School A with the second-year class in 
School B in respect to number of fixations 
per line reveals a most significant fact. By 
the end of the second year in School A 
pupils have made marked progress toward 
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maturity in reading. In School B the num- 
ber of fixations per line reveals an extreme- 
ly immature ability to read. The average 
number of regressive movements per line 
shows the same characteristics as those re- 
vealed by the curves indicating average 
number of fixations per line. The second- 
year class in School A has learned to read 
with few fixations per line and few regres- 
sive movements, whereas the second-year 
class in School B makes many fixations and 
many regressive movements. Pupils in 
School B make a detailed examination of 
material of precisely the sort which would 
be expected as the result of an analytical 
method. Because of lack of space atten- 
tion is not given here to average duration 
of fixation pauses. The average duration 
of fixation pauses is chiefly a matter of 
speed in perception, is subject to change 
through drill, and ordinarily exhibits smaller 
variations than the other two factors. Va- 
riations in average number of fixations per 
line and average number of regressive 
movements per line indicate the reader's 
method of reading and throw much more 
light upon the character of his mental pro- 
cesses. 


In the eight comparisons possible _be- 
tween the second-year group in School A 
and the second-year group in School B with 
respect to average number of fixations per 
line and average number of regressive 
movements per line, School A is superior in 
every case to School B; that is, its pupils 
more nearly approximate the habits of the 
expert readers. Not only are the habits 
displayed by the pupils of the second-year 
class in School A more mature than those 
displayed by the pupils in School B but they 
are very much more mature. In Selections 
III, IV, and V the second-year pupils in 
School B make even more fixations than 
the first-year pupils in School A, thus re 
vealing the extent to which the indirect 
method produces habits of detailed analysis 
of the material read. 

One may summarize the facts presented 
in this paper by saying that the direct 
method used in School A has produced a 
the end of two-years’ time habits of reading 
which are greatly superior to those which 
have been produced by the indirect method 
used in School B. 
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USING OBJECTIVE TESTS IN SPANISH 


WALTER Kautrers, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, and Eustace Broom, 
Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, California 


When persons engage in the teaching of 
foreign languages and become at all inter- 
ested in their work, they at once seek a way 
to estimate the progress of their pupils and 
to predict their success. Not only must 
teachers know the status of their pupils, but 
they must also convey something of this in- 
formation to the pupils themselves and to 
their parents. The Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Committee’ suggests that to determine 
accurately a complete profile of a pupil’s 
achievement in the study of a foreign lan- 
gauge is a complex matter. Unfortunately, 
there is now available very little material in 
the various testing fields which they mention 
although certain tests will be available 
shortly. These tests will not meet the needs 
in the field of measurements, and they must 
be supplemented by classroom examinations. 
For some time to come a sufficient number 
of duplicate forms of the various standard- 
ized tests will not be available so that this 
type of test will replace the classroom exam- 
ination prepared by the teacher for use in 
her own classes. 


This report includes two types of un- 
standardized, objective tests wholly in Span- 
ish. They are suggested by the writers as 
a contribution to the gathering material in 
the field. The primary purpose of these tests 
is to illustrate how such tests may be con- 
structed for use in regular classroom activ- 
ities. Each test is intended to help deter- 
mine the knowledge that a pupil has of some 
particular subject matter. It is important to 
remember that this illustrative material was 
not prepared for use in standardized tests.” 


_ The advantages of the unstandardized, ob- 
jective test may be summarized briefly as 
follows. When the tests are prepared by the 
teacher and mimeographed for presentation 


"Modern Foreign Language Study. Measure- 
Ment of Ability in the Foreign Languages. 
Bulletin 1. New York City: Modern Foreign 


Language Study, 561 West 116th Street. 

*The writers have recently prepared two 
series of standardized tests in Spanish which 
are being published by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. These 
tests will be described in a later article in 
this journal. 


to the pupil, they offer a great economy in 
giving and scoring the examination, especi- 
ally when a great many copies can be made 
and filed for future use. The pupil must 
have an exact knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter in the course which is covered in the 
test. The teacher is able to justify her 
marks, if necessary, much more readily 
when the scoring is objective than when it 
is subjective as it usually is with the old es- 
say type of examination. It is possible to de- 
termine the exact difficulty of each exercise 
of the test by simple statistical calculations 
and to distribute marks in terms of scores in 
a way which will be described briefly later in 
this article. There are, perhaps, other ad- 
— than those which are mentioned 
ere. 


There are certain obvious weaknesses in 
the two tests given here, as, indeed, there 
are in most tests prepared under stress of 
classroom demands for use in practical 
schoolroom situations. In the first place, 
readers should keep in mind the fact that 
only a portion of both tests is given in this 
discussion. The vocabulary test included 
fifty items, and the silent reading test twelve 
paragraphs. These seemingly lengthy exam- 
inations insure an adequate testing of the 
pupil’s knowledge, and they can be given 
conveniently in one class period of forty-five 
minutes. The vocabulary test is open to crit- 
icism on the ground that it tests the pupil’s 
ability to read and to understand the printed 
language as well as range of vocabulary. It 
would be difficult to devise equivalent, un- 
standardized tests to measure growth at suc- 
cessive stages of the abilities which are tested 
by these examinations. Finally, both tests 
are probably too easy for classes in Spanish 
beyond the second semester of instruction. 
The tests follow, first the silent reading test 
and then the vocabulary test. 


The pupil reactions to these and similar 
unstandardized tests may be evaluated and 
the test roughly scaled if desired by the 
probable error method* which has been 


*Monroe, W. S. Introduction to the Theory of 
Educational Measurements. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Miffin Company, 1923. Chapter 4. 
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more commonly used than any other for 
evaluating standardized test materials. 


Ability and difficulty of test items are 
correlative. The doing of an exercise hav- 
ing great difficulty demands that the doer 
possess a high degree of ability. The rela- 
tive difficulty of a given test exercise by the 
probable error method depends upon the 
percentage of individuals who solve it cor- 
rectly. It is assumed, furthermore, that the 
distribution of abilities conforms to the 
normal frequency curve which defines the 
fixed relation of the two variables, ability 
and the number of pupils tested. The writers 
suggest an arbitrary zero point or point of 
departure of negative 6 P. E. (about four 
times the standard deviation) below the 
position of an exercise of median difficulty. 
A teacher weighting test exercises could be- 
gin at this point locating all of the test exer- 
cises on the linear scale and assigning their 
correct values. By so doing, she could not 
only arrange the test exercises in a simple 
order of difficulty, but she could space them 
at definite points along the baseline of the 
normal frequency curve. The total pupil 
score would be the sum of the values of all 
exercises answered correctly. 


This method of scoring involves a certain 
amount of simple calculation, but the value 
of the results will repay many times the 
teacher who is interested in studying her 
work and in seeking to improve the quality 
of her instruction. The method is particu- 
larly good when a teacher is sectioning a 
class on the basis of quartiles, deciles, or 
other points on the linear scale than those 
which express the central tendency of a fre- 
quency distribution. For example, if the 
writers were comparing by the use of deciles 
the achievement of two groups of pupils as 
shown by their scores on our suggested silent 
reading test in Spanish, they could obtain a 


rather good idea of the situation by compar-- 


ing the highest decile of one group with the 
highest of the other, the next highest of the 
first with that of the second, and so on. 


The writers offer this material in the hope 
that it may be of some value to teachers en- 
gaged in practical classroom activities. Con- 
structive criticisms will be appreciated. 
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A TEST OF SILENT READING ABILITY 
IN SPANISH 


: 


On the following pages is a test for the purpose 
of measuring your ability to read Spanish silently. 
It consists of five short paragraphs. At the end 
of each are five statements, only one of which is 
true. You are first to read the paragraph and the 
five statements below it as quickly and as accurately 
as possible. Then you are to show that you under. 
stand the passage by placing an X before the true 
statement. 


1. El amigo de Juan da lecciones de espa- 
fiol y francés. Ensefia estos idiomas en un 
gran colegio de la ciudad. 
debabadsicaiiol Juan da lecciones de espafiol y francés, 


ebdinsncbaill El amigo de Juan estudia el espajiol y 
el francés. 


epubeniel Juan estudia idiomas en el colegio. 

dintanaal El amigo ensefia especialmente el es 
panol. 

sneiceieiila El amigo de Juan es profesor. 

2. Juan no trabaja nunca, ni quiere traba- 
jar. En la escuela no hace nada, ni en casa 
tampoco. Sélo quiere comer y dormir. 
Juan quiere trabajar. 
ocidieaiiea Juan no quiere comer ni dormir. 
mnmanete Juan no quiere hacer nada. 
sibeuideasld Juan hace mucho en casa. 
itintatiel Juan trabaja en la escuela. 

8. Todas las luces de la calle estaban en- 
cendidas, pero las de las casas apagadas; por- 


que eran ya las doce, y la mayor parte de 
gente se habia acostado. 


Era medianoche. 
etidieeata Las luces de la calle estaban apagadas. 


rihiaiiaaaell Todas las luces de las casas estaban 
encendidas. 


Aineteialaal La mayor parte de la gente no se habia 
acostado. 

sientosiaieall La mayor parte de la gente estaba en 
la calle. 


4. ,;Podria comerme una vaca! exclamé 
Carlos. ;Por qué no sirven la comida? {Me 
moriré, si no me dan de comer pronto! 


Carlos tenia hambre. 


5. Pepe es discipulo de primer afio en Ia 
escuela publica. Es un alumno de seis afios, 
pequefio para su edad. 


Pepe es alumna. 

Garenadil Pepe es grande para su edad. 
La escuela publica es pequejia. 
Pepe tiene seis afios. 

sctnitcenial -Pepe es discipulo de tercer afio. 
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A COMPLETION TEST OF SPANISH 
VOCABULARY 


Directions: 


On the following pages is a completion test for 
the purpose of measuring your Spanish vocabulary. 
It consists of 20 sentences. In each a word has 
been left out. The word omitted is found in a 
series of five words given below each sentence. You 
are to show that you know what has been left out 
by underlining the one word in the series that 
completes the sentence. 


1. Hay veinticuatro................ en un dia. 
afios segundos meses horas minutos 
es un animal. 

perro alma mozo_ viaje trabajo 
8. Lo contrario de negro es................. 
amarillo blanco azul verde rojo 


4. Lo contrario de nifio es 


muchacha nifio vieja hombre sefior 
aaa es una parte del cuerpo. 
creer brazo cuidado fuego avor 
6. Lo contrario de hombre es................. 
caballero sefior’ nifio julio mujer 
oo a es la hermana de mi madre. 

padre abuela tia hija prima 

8. Se prepara la comida en la................. 
alcoba cocina cama silla sala 
9. Si hoy es lunes, mafiana es................. 
domingo sAébado martes miércoles jueves 
reer es un sitio. j 
gusto lugar momento modo oido 
es comenzar. 

llevar empezar buscar contar dejar 
12. Encontrar es................. 
hallar llorar jugar pasar tratar 
es querer. 
ganar dirigir encerrar desear faltar 
ee es mandar. 
gritar enviar importar levantar matar 
15. Lo contrario de bueno es...............-. 
mejor peor menor mayor’ malo 
16. Lo contrario de ir es................. 
salir ser ver irse venir 

17. Lo contrario de llevar es................. 
traer tomar cantar. lIlover oir. 
18. Lo contrario de subir es................. 
poner marchar seguir bajar creer 
19. Lo contrario de levantarse es............ ‘ 
reirse lavarse cepillarse sentarse 
20. Lo contrario de dar es................. 

echar pagar leer recibir dudar 


Ow donc est le bonheur? 


Enfants, vous qui riez et courez a la ronde, 
Et qui ne savez pas encore ce qu’est le monde, 
Ignorant l’4ge heureux, oui, l’Age du bonheur; 
Insouciants de tout, mais ainsi que le fleur 
Ne-dure qu’un moment; l’enfance est éphé- 


mére, 

Et fuit presque toujours sans laisser trace 
amére. 

Devenus jeunes gens; illusions, aimer, 

Aspirer 4 l’hymen, vouloir souffrir, réver. 

Ne chercher qu’un regard, qu’un pas et qu’un 
seul étre, 

Marcher et soupirer souvent sous sa fenétre; 

Et puis enfin heureux aprés douce hyménée, 

Ineffable bonheur avec son épousée. 


Cependant insensé, se désillusionner, 

Déja vers le passé l’homme veut se tourner; 
Redésire le temps quand il ne dormait pas, 
Vouloir revoir les lieux ot s’égaraient ses pas. 
Parler de ses malheurs trop souvent, tour a 


tour, 

Réfléchir en tremblant 4 ses serments d’amour. 

Pourquoi passer si tét, o beau temps des 
chiméres, 

Jours d’espoir ou l’on va cueillir les prime- 
véres? 


Ainsi homme, o Seigneur! va toujours re- 
grettant, 
L’instant de sa jeunesse et craignant le néant. 


Tandis qu’on doit toujours, &4 ces beaux jours 
passés 

Penser avec plaisir, mais non en coeurs lassés; 

point de regrets, car se plaindre est 
olie, 

Voir tous les bons cétés dont la vie est remplie. 

Ne point compter nos ans avec tant de clarté, 

Les oublier souvent, garder notre gaité, 

Nous cherchons le bonheur toujours et sans 
relache, 

Il est en nous pourtant; le trouver, simple 
tache. 


Louise DeLorme NEvRAUMONT 


Los Angeles, California 


La deuxiéme Causerie a eu lieu le 18 mars 
a l’école supérieure Manual Arts, Los An- 
geles. Elle a éte offerte par les éléves de fran- 
cais de Manual Arts, Polytechnic, Belmont, 
San Pedro et John Muir. Ce programme fut 
présidé par M. le professeur Louis Briois qui 
a fait une petite causerie aux éléves et dirigé 
par Mme. L. Nevraumont et a eu un grand 
succés, L’auditoire était trés nombreux. II y 
a eu de trés beaus choeurs, solos et danses. 
Une scene des “Trois Mousquetaires,” dirigée 
et jouée par trois éléves de Belmont, puis une 
scenette, “Les douze mois et les quatre saisons,” 
par les éléves de Manual Arts étaient des 
plus charmants et ont obtenu de nombreux 
applaudissements.—L. N. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


LEonarD ScHwartz, Stanford University 


HE new edition of The Oxford Book 
of French Verse, by St. John Lucas 
(Oxf. Univ. Press, $3.75, 554pp.), is 
said to include the Twentieth century. This 
is only true to the extent that some of the 
new poets included in this collection, like 
Sully Prudhomme, Verhaaren and Richepin, 
died after 1900. However, the revised edition 
introduces over forty new selections for the 
close of the XI Xth century needed to give an 
idea of symbolism, and the poets contempo- 
raneous with that school, including the work 
of Heredia, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Roden- 
bach, Moréas, Samain, Laforgue and Ros- 
tand. More poems by Lamartine and Vigny 
replace pieces by Marcelline Desbordes- 
Valmore, while the chanson of Gatete et 
Oriour is added for the XIIIth century. This 
book has a host of friends. My only crit- 
icism is that T. A. Jenkins’ emendations of 
the text of Deschamps’ Balade a Geffroy 
Chaucier (M. L. Notes, 1918, p. 268) have 
not been utilized. Lucas has also revised 
and improved the school edition of the above 
work, entitled A Book of French Verse. 
For our own times. An Anthology of Mod- 
ern French Poetry by G. L. van Roosbroeck 
has just come from the press of A. A. Knopf 
($1.15), containing selections from 29 poets 
of whom only eight are to be found in the 
Oxford Book. 

The preface to the Anthologie de la nou- 
velle prose francaise (S. Kra, 25frs. cloth, 
35frs.) ascribes the latest changes in the 
French language to the vogue of the novel. 
Writers who in other times would have been 
philosophers, critics or essayists have come 
to compose novels, bringing with them their 
special interests and vocabulary. Other 
causes for new developments are the influ- 
ence of foreign fiction and imagistic poetry 
with its assonances and liberties in syntax. 
Though the writers of French prose remain 
independent and have not formed schools, 


selections have been made for this volume- 


from the writings of such innovators as J-R. 
Bloch, Cendrars, Delteil, Drieu la Rochelle, 
Duhamel, Fargue, Gide, Giraudoux, Istrati, 
Max Jacob, Jolinon, Jouhandeau, V. Lar- 
baud, MacOrlan, Montherlant, Morand, 
Paulhan, Proust, Ramuz, Ribemont-Dessaig- 
nes, J. Romains, Roussel, Salmon, Soupault 
and Valéry. Many of the texts come from 


unpublished works. All are preceded by bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes, and ac- 
companied so far as possible by a judgment 
of each author upon himself. Altogether a 
very interesting volume. 


L’ Ami du Lettré, 1927 (Grasset, 13fr50), 
the year-book of the Association des Cou- 
riéristes littéraires, will be found just as 
useful this year as in the past. Although the 
volume is a little thinner, few people will 
miss the additional pages that used to be 
devoted to chronicling éditions de luxe. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the revised edi- 
tion of Abry, Audic and Crouzet’s Histoire 
illustrée de la littérature frangaise (Heath, 
cloth, $2). This popular manual has been 
enlarged by the addition of 64 pages, which 
include a new chronological table of histor- 
ical and literary events, and a large number 
of curious illustrations for the contemporary 
period. Among these will be noted a group 
of modern stage settings, curious photo- 
graphs (Verlaine au café, Mallarmé dans le 
salon de la rue de Rome, les funérailles 
d’ Anatole France), and such portraits as 
those of Claudel (now Ambassador at Wash- 
ington), Colette, Courteline, Giraudoux, 
Jammes, Péguy, Proust, Tharaud, and Val- 
éry. The bibliographical notes have been 
brought up to date, and the last fifty pages 
of the original edition have been rewritten. 
Now, the chronicle of events is brought 
down to the death of Elémir Bourges, and 
the performance of les Nouveaux Messieurs 
of Flers and Croisset. The authors of this 
handbook do not let themselves be carried 
away by the currents of fashion and the tides 
of publicity. Thus they write: “Jules Ro- 
mains avec M. Le Trouhadec saisi par la 
débauche et Knok/(sic) ou le Triomphe de a 
médecine et M. Marcel Achard avec Voulez- 
vous jouer avec moa? Je ne vous aime pas, 
ont connu des succes justifiés sans créer en 
core la comédie nouvelle.” This attractive 
cyclorama of French literature is admirably 
designed to arouse and gratify curiosity. 

On est-ce donc? compiled by E. Genest 
(F. Nathan. boards, 18 frs.) is a new handy 
reference dictionary showing the authorship 
and sources of the commoner prose and 
verse quotations in the French language. 

It is no easy task to assemble enough new 
facts to change our opinion of any of the 
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major French authors. This has been ac- 
complished by Prof. Lawrence M. Riddle 
in his recent monograph, The Genesis and 
Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies 
from Médée to Pertharite (Johns Hopkins 
Press, $1.25). Here one finds a complete 
account of all that has been discovered con- 
cerning the genesis of Corneille’s tragedies, 
in addition to many fresh parallels and 
sources indicated by Prof. Riddle himself. 
In this study, he shows that Corneille must 
not be considered to be aloof from and dis- 
dainful of the contemporary stage, but that 
he was well acquainted with the writings of 
Rotrou, Mairet, Scudéry, Hardy and Du 
Ryer, and ready to repeat themes and types 
of proved popularity in his own plays. 

Jean Giraudoux, an eighty page pamphlet 
by Pierre Humbourg (Les Cahiers du sud, 
6frs), is a brief eulogy of a much discussed 
writer. Humbourg believes that the reader 
will find Giraudoux himself throughout his 
work, a man who has seen all that he has 
written about, but has in some manner 
warped everything that he saw. Humbourg 
thinks that his style is Giraudoux himself, 
and that such lines as the following are the 
natural fruit of a lively imagination: “Mais 
le voila distrait par la lune qui s’enfonce 
dans la tour de Saint-Sulpice comme dans 
une tire-lire.’ “La Mort est si ancienne 
qu'on lui parle latin.” “Notre navire tirait 
derriére lui la nappe étincelante de l'eau, 
habile et sans renverser un seul des objets en 
équilibre sur le fleuve, bouées, bateaux et 
mines.” 

Prof. N. H. Clement’s The Influence of 
the Arthurian Romances on the Five Books 
of Rabelais (U. of Calif. Press, $1.25) is 
a well-reasoned defense of a new thesis, 
that “Rabelais’ work constitutes a burlesque 
imitation of the French medieval romances, 
but particularly of the romances of the 
Round Table. Books I and II are an imita- 
tion of the Arthurian Romances in general. 
.... Books III, IV, and V are an imitation of 
the Grail-quest romances.” In the first two 
books such elements of the typical romance 
as chivalric customs, investitures, founda- 
tions, authentications, political organization, 
and the King’s central position are analyzed. 
Prof. Clement holds that when Rabelais be- 
gan to write again, a decade later, the quest 
of the Dive bouteille which he invented was 
suggested by the Grail-quest, and that sim- 
ilarities should be noted between the voy- 
ages of Perceval, Lancelot and Pantagruel, 
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in that they sail the mysterious ocean, land 
at a great number of strange islands and 
meet marvelous adventures, while they have 
a common aim, to achieve a sovereign good. 
In reviewing this work, Prof. Lancaster said 
that Clement’s thesis furnishes as good an 
explanation of Rabelais as could be afforded 
by any single theory. 

High school libraries should make a place 
for A. Malet’s Histoire de France, abridged 
by P. R. Doolin, and published by Double- 
day, Page and Co. (489pp., 2 maps, cloth, 
$2). I believe that this history is being 
used at Harvard as a companion volume for 
literary studies. Malet covers French his- 
tory to the end of the Great War. 

Le Francais dans les relations diploma- 
tiques (Univ. of Calif. Press, $1) by Dr. 
Henriette Roumiguiére of Marin Junior 
College, is a brief history of the use of 
French as an international language in diplo- 
macy from 1648 (Congress of Westphalia) 
to Locarno, 1925. The thesis which she de- 
fends is that the French language has dom- 
inated in international relations principally 
because of France’s political prestige about 
the year 1700. As she says, the fact of 
political prestige serves to explain both the 
international use of French and that of Eng- 
lish at a later date, for such factors of pop- 
ularity as the imitation of customs and 
styles, and the study of foreign literatures 
are only the results of political prestige, and 
not causes which spread the use of a lan- 
guage. Chapter IV of this thesis is particu- 
larly interesting, being a criticism of the 
dogma that the universality of French is due 
to any inherent clarity. Dr. Roumiguiére 
points out that this alleged characteristic of 
French was never discovered until after it 
had gained an important position in inter- 
national diplomacy, and that this claim has 
always been expressed by people who knew, 
at the most, two foreign languages as a 
basis for comparison. 

Prof. Daniel Mornet, in La Pensée fran- 
caise au XIIle siecle (Collection Colin, 
boards, 12frs), has characterized the tend- 
encies of thought in this century as revealed 
by its men of letters and by the testimony 
of a multitude of minor witnesses. Mornet 
has read hundreds of memoirs, newspapers, 
and family records of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury, and it is this abundance of information 
which makes his book an invaluable guide. 
If Mornet says, for example, that the conte 
was perhaps the most flourishing genre of 
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the century, it is because he knows that more 
than five hundred of them were published 
at that time. Thus he is led to emphasize 
the complexity of this century while trying 
to explain it. I was interested to see that 
Mornet deals with Freemasonry in France 
(p. 195), and finds no indication that it was 
responsible for the Revolution or that it 
was even truly democratic at that time. 

Des Vers dire... (Garnier fréres, 
9frs) is a selection from the writings of 
some hundred poets, ancient and modern, 
made by Mme. Marguerite-Jules Martin, 
professor of diction at the Lycée Jules 
Ferry. The poems selected by her are not 
hackneyed, and have been chosen in the be- 
lief that they need to be read aloud in order 
to be fully enjoyed. 

To teachers who are looking for one-act 
plays to be presented by their students R. P. 
Jameson’s Rire et sourwe (Scribner, N. Y.) 
may be confidently recommended. In Mo- 
destie, by Paul Hervieu, a young widow 
who feels that she is sick of compliments, 
quickly tires of Jacques’ frankness, and 
marries Albert, who protests that he cannot 
see any defects in her character. Rideauz, 
by Paul Coudray, calls for only two male 
characters and five women, and shows what 
may happen to a wife who tries to get rid 
of some curtains given her by her mother. 
The fun of Leur Bonheur, by Héros and 
Mathieu, is derived from the embarrassment 
of a newly wedded couple, who are con- 
stantly watched by two older people who 
helped to make their match and to whom 
they owe leur bonheur. Docteur, by Bisson 
and Thurner, ends happily, though the hero 
is a docteur en droit and not a physician, as 
his sweetheart’s father supposes him to be. 
All of these plays have been tested in public 
performance at Oberlin College. Rire et 
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sourire, though planned as a reader, with 
vocabulary and exercises, also contains plans 
for stage-settings, lists of necessary prop- 
erties, and full stage directions for each 
playlet. 

The Contes dramatiques of Hills and 
Dondo (D. C. Heath) is a similar reader of 
a more elementary grade, the selections be- 
ing from five to six pages in,length. It is 
planned to provide a maximum of oral work 
with beginners, and contains many sugges- 
tions for actually staging these little French 
pieces. As an appendix, over a dozen songs 
have been included, selected from Moore and 
Bennett’s La France qui chante or from 
Jameson and Heacox’s Chants de France. 
(Heath, $1.40 each). 


De Montmartre au Quartier Latin (A. 
Michel, 12frs.), by F. Carco, parts of which 
have already appeared in the Revue de Paris, 
will be found a delightful history of Twen- 
tieth century Bohemia. In telling the story 
of his youth, Carco furnishes much useful 
information concerning the discovery of 
negro art, the invention of cubism, and the 
rise of the adventure story after the war. 
Among the writers he knew, one notes Mac 
Orlan, Pierre Benoit, Roland Dorgeleés, 
André Salmon, Apollinaire, Max Jacob, 
while of the artists of the time, Carco gives 
fine portraits of Marie Laurencin, Utrillo 
and Modigliani. He tells his story in a 
melancholy tone, though it is warmed with 
generous admiration for his friends. 


It is a pleasure to announce the publica- 
tion of a “critique d’une civilisation” entitled 
Le Roman américain d’aujourd’ hui (Boivin, 
12frs), by Prof. R. Michaud of Berkeley; 
and of Prof. F. Schoell’s Etudes sur  Hu- 
manisme Continental en Angleterre 4 la fin 
de la renaissance (Champion, 50frs). 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. He ter, University of California, Berkeley. 


ITH summer approaching many of 
our readers are turning their eyes 
to foreign lands. Those who want to 

visit Germany will find valuable suggestions 
in the booklet European Tours, issued by the 
Extension Division of New York University 
(32 Waverly Place, N. Y.). The plan of the 
German trip which is to be conducted by 
Professor W. D. Zinnecker is excellent and 


‘the itinerary (Paris, 


Wiesbaden, 
Frankfurt, Weimar, Berlin, three weeks of 
lectures in the Institut fiir Auslander, 
Niirnberg, Minchen, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, 
Karlsruhe, Strassburg) well chosen. 

As a further preparation some remarks on 
the latest books dealing with German educa- 


Koln, 


tion may be welcome. It is an interesting 
problem to observe to what extent the 
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change in the German constitution has been 
followed by reforms in public instruction. 
Today we may safely state that in spite of 
many would-be reformers on the whole the 
pre-war system has survived, and that of the 
reforms made some do not work out as ex- 
pected, for example the new curriculum for 
training elementary teachers. The most re- 
cent book in this field is P. Hoffmann, Die 
gegenwartige Krise in der Schulreform (B. 
G. Teubner, Leipzig 1927. M 3.20). 

The strongest point of the German 
high school: the strict adherence to a plan 
of studies, laid out in advance for all 
of the nine years, has remained unchanged. 
The student cannot change subjects at ran- 
dom. Once he is in a certain type of school 
he has to pass each year all the subjects 
prescribed, with only one possible condition, 
or must repeat the year’s course in all the 
subjects of his class. Sweeping changes, how- 
ever, have been made in the curriculum of 
many schools of which we find a good sum- 
mary in Eduard Simon, Der gegenwartige 
Stand des hoheren Knabenschulwesens in 
Preussen. (Deutsches Philologenblatt Nr. 3, 
1927). Whereas twenty years ago there 
were only four main types (Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium alten Stils, Reformrealgym- 
nasium, Oberrealschule) today there exist 
more than a dozen types, and a change from 
one school to another is made exceedingly 
difficult for this reason. An interesting in- 
novation is the Aufbauschule, a concession 
to those reformers who wanted to introduce 
the American system. This new type is in- 
tended to lead graduates of the Volksschule 
in six years to the University and at the 
same time replaces the former normal school 
(Lehrerseminar). The number of Aufbau- 
schulen in Prussia is 69; of high schools in 
general, 1089. 

In the methods of teaching a consider- 
able progress may be noticed. The latest 
Schlagworter (slogans) are Arbeitsunter- 
richt and Kulturkunde. The former lays 
great emphasis on the active work of the 
Student. How it may be handled in classes 
in German is put forth in two books by 
Lotte Miiller: Vom Deutschunterricht in der 
Arbeitsschule. (1. Klinkhardt, Leipzig 1925 
M4.20) and Deutsche Sprachkunde in der 
Arbeitsschule. (ib.M 2.40). 

Among new books of a more general 
character I mention S. Engelmann, Metho- 
dik des deutschen Unterrichts auf jugend- 
psychologischer Grundlage. 2. erweiterte 


Auflage. (Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig. M6) 
and W. Hofstaetter, Der neue Deutschun- 
terricht. (Teubner, Leipzig, M 7). 

A glance at a modern Deutsches Lese- 
buch will make clear the meaning of Kul- 
turkunde. Among the most outstanding of 
these I should name W. Hofstaetter, Wagen 
und Wirkem. Teubner, Leipzig. (Seven 
parts) and Deutscher Hort. (Quelle und 
Meyer, Leipzig. Several editions). These 
books which are to be used continuously 
for six to nine years in the same school 
are written by a number of authors in co- 
operation, the whole book being called Un- 
terrichtswerk. With an almost inexhaust- 
ible wealth of material offered by these new 
books it is to be hoped that authors of Ger- 
man books in our country may gradually in- 
troduce some new stories and replace some 
of the stale anecdotes and jokes that we find 
in some of the latest publications in this field. 

New ideas of presenting German gram- 
mar may be gained from a recent German 
book for English-speaking beginners: F. 
Laue und A. Pieritz, Lehrbuch des Deut- 
schen. (Walter Bangert, Hamburg 1926 
M5) ; additional material will also be found 
in a modern German school history: B. 
Kumsteller, Geschichtsbuch fiir die deutsche 
Jugend. Mittelstufe. (Quelle und Meyer, 
Leipzig M 2.80). A valuable supplement 
to this book contains over 450 pictures with | 
an explanatory text: B. Kumsteller, Bil- 
derwerkizur Geschichte. (ib. M. 18). 

Teachers of advanced German composi- 
tion will find useful: Fritz Gansberg, Der 
freie Aufsatz. Ein —" Lehr - und 
Lesebuch. (Dirr, Leipzig 1926 M 10); 
Klaudius Bojunga, Deutsche Sprachlehre 
(Diesterweg, Frankfurt 1925); W. Schnei- 
der, Meister des Stils (Teubner, Leipzig M 
2.80) ; and Elise Richter, Wie wir sprechen 
(ib., M 2). 

For outside reading and recitation in Ger- 
man clubs I recommend a book of poems 
that has taken Germany by storm, with more 
than half a million copies sold in a short 
time: Maximilian Bern, Die zehnte Muse. 
Neu bearbeitet von Richard Zoozmann, 
(Otto Elsner, Berlin S.42 M 4). Those 
who are more conservative in poetry will 
find a new enlarged edition of the best- 
known German anthology: Echtermeyer, 
Auswahl deutscher Gedichte, (Halle, Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses) which now al- 
so contains some of the most modern Ger- 


man poets. 
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HE February number of [/talica (the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Ascociation of Teachers of Italian) 
contains two articles which are of especial 
interest, one in Italian on the Contemporary 
Italian Drama and the other in English on 
the Study of Italian in Germany. Professor 
Tonelli, who writes the article on the drama, 
is the author of about sixteen volumes, in- 
cluding literary criticism, novels and plays, 
and may be considered one of the foremost 
dramatic critics in Italy today. He says 
that since the war the authors who had been 
most successful in pre-war days have either 
withdrawn entirely from the field or failed 
to awaken popular enthusiasm over their 
productions. He cites as examples Bracco 
whose Pazzi has been published but not 
acted, d’Annunzio who met with mediocre 
success in Parisina, Niccodemi who has con- 
tented himself with light comedy like 
Acidalia and L’Alba, il Giorno e la Notte, 
and when he has attempted the serious 
drama, as in La Casa Segreta, has met with 
failure. These three writers are represen- 
tative of three important dramatic move- 
ments or tendencies: Bracco of the psycho- 
logical drama, d’Annunzio of the dramatic 
poem with a historical setting, and Nicco- 
demi of the play presenting powerful dra- 
matic situations. (This latter type Tonelli 
calls the “theatrical drama par excellence”). 
All three of these writers have come to the 
realization that times and public taste have 
changed and one has withdrawn, another is 
digging up old productions, and the third. 
Niccodemi, has become director of a theatri- 
cal company and is no longer writing. 
Others whose names sometimes still ap- 
pear on the placards but who are not as 
popular as they once were are Berrini, Tu- 
miati, and Lopez. Only Sem Benelli has 
tried to adjust himself to the new conditions 


and it cannot be said that L’Arzigogolo and . 


L’Amorosa Tragedia are masterpieces to be 
compared with La Cena delle Beffe and 
Tignola. 

On the other hand many new writers have 
appeared since the war and have gained 
national favor. Foremost among these is 
Luigi Pirandello, an indefatigable writer, 
whose fame has become world-wide. That 
Pirandello is an original and clever play- 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. Vaucun, University of California 


write no one can fail to concede, neverthe- 
less some critics think that his masterpieces 
are to be found in his short stories, and 
Tonelli himself believes that his plays should 
not be considered as philosophical but rather 
as psychological, dramas of character with 
the varying influences of the conscious, un- 
conscious, and subconscious playing their 
part. Tonelli also states that Pirandello has 
not fulfilled the expectations which were 
aroused by Sei Personaggi and Enrico IV. 
The “grotesque school” Tonelli believes to 
be about dead. In vain did Antonelli try 
in La Fiaba det Tre Maghi and La Casa a 
Tre Piani to duplicate the cleverness of Un 
Uomo che Incontré Sé Stesso, and in vain 
did Chiarelli try with Chimere e Fuochi 
d’ Artificio to win the public favor which was 
lavished upon La Maschera e il Volto. Rosso 
di San Secondo has given proof of real 
artistry in Marionette che Passione and La 
Bella Addormentata, but his later plays are 
inferior. Professor Tonelli reaches the con- 
clusion that the Italian stage is, like the Ger- 
man, French, English, and American, in a 
period of transition and nothing definite 
can be predicted concerning its immediate 
future. 

The article on the Study of Italian in 
Germany is by Professor Walther Fischer 
of the University of Giessen. Professor 
Fischer’s article would indicate that Italian 
has suffered in popularity since the war 
while the study of Spanish has become more 
popular. However he does not consider the 
situation alarming for the cause of Italian 
as there is “a long tradition of first-class 
work in Italian done by German university 
professors. as well as the importance of a 
working knowledge of Italian for the stu- 
dent of Fine Arts, Classical Philology, 
Music, and Mathematics” which is securely 
established. 

Speaking of methods of teaching Pro- 
fessor Fischer says: “There never was, s0 
far as I am aware, any controversy as to 
‘the best method of teaching Italian’ in Ger- 
man secondary schools. Ever since the ex- 
clusive grammar-translation method was 
done away with, a middle course of instruc- 
tion has been followed, combining the mod- 
ern tendencies of using the foreign idiom m 
the class room whenever possible with the 
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imparting of solid grammatical knowledge. 
Italian being an elective subject only, no 
home tasks are generally given, and the en- 
tire instruction has to be done in the class- 
room. A two years course of two hours 

r week is generally offered to pupils of 
about 16 to 19 years of age, the advanced 
standard of the pupils guaranteeing a rather 
quick progress. In the second term of the 
first year the reading of a simple text is 
usually attempted; in the second year, for 
which the more difficult part of the acci- 
dence is reserved, a more ambitious text 
is chosen, including generally, a selection 
from Dante. Favorite text-books, in school 
editions, are: De Amicis: Cuore, La Ca- 
rozza di Tutti, La Vita Militare; D’Azeg- 
lio: I Miei Ricordi; selections from modern 
writers such as Barrili, Cantu, Castelnuovo, 
Carcano, Cordelia, Farina, Verga; and from 
Italian poetry. 

The courses offered at the universities 
vary widely in range and scope. Italian 
lecturers generally offer from two to four 
hours per term of practical language study, 
and give a reading course, usually two addi- 
tional hours, of some representative author; 
but they may also give lecture courses. Pro- 
fessors of Romance vary their Italian 
courses chiefly according to their personal 
likings. An attempt to cover the entire field 
of Italian literature in a systematic course 
of lectures extending over several terms is 
rarely made. The chief interest naturally 
concentrates on the great names of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso, 
Dante being, of course, the author most 
thoroughly studied. A list of the most 
representative books on Italian language and 
literature published in Germany will, how- 
ever, disclose the fact that German scholars 
of Italian are interested in nearly all the 
phases of Italian language and literature, 
although their lectures are confined chiefly 
to the classical names and periods.” 
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Professor Michele Renzulli of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Penna.. has pub- 
lished a volume entitled Dante nella Letter- 
atura Inglese. The subject is too vast to 
be adequately treated in one volume, but 
Sig. Renzulli’s book is full of interest and 
decidedly worth reading. (Societa Editrice 
“La Via,” Firenze, $2.00). 

In Italy E. Romagnoli has published two 
volumes of dramatic criticism, J Grotteschi, 
and Jn Platea. These are sizable volumes 
and should be interesting. The writer of 
this letter has not yet been able to procure 
them. They are published by Zanichelli, 
Bologna. 

Pirandello has published a_ three-act 
tragedy Diana e la Tuda and a volume of 
one-act plays or dramatic sketches contain- 
ing All ’Uscita (described as a mistero pro- 
fano), Il Dovere del Medico, La Morsa, and 
L’Uomo dal Fiore in Bocca. 

A. Sartolio has published Anima Nostra, 
a modern 4-act tragedy in prose. This is 
preceded by a discussion concerning the 
present status of the drama. F. Colamussi 
presents Elisabetta d’Austria, 4-act his- 
torical lyric drama, and G. Adami and R. 
Simoni present Turandot in the form of a 
libretto, the musical score of which is done 
by Puccini. 

Novelistic production continues to be 
large. Among the new books one may men- 
tion Pirandello’s Uno, Nessuno, e Cento- 
mila, Antonelli’s La Donna in Vetrina, Bar- 
rili's Se Fossi Re, Bracco’s Gli Specchi, 
Capuana’s La Sfinge, Panzini’s I Tre Re 
con Gelsomino Buffone del Re. 

In the field of literary criticism, G. Ber- 
toni has also published a small volume on 
Muratori which should be considered au- 
thentic. P. Leonetti has issued a new crit- 
ical edition of Alfieri’s Oreste. For this 
book there has existed considerable need as 
this masterpiece of the great dramatic genius 
of Asti was not sufficiently known. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION—Several schools 
in Southern California entered the “Briand 
Speech Competition,” January 15 to April 15, 
which is announced as “A Project in Transla- 
tion for American Students of French to Ex- 
press in Adequate English a Masterpiece of 
French Oratory.” The text is the memorable 
oration delivered by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs before the Assembly of the 

e of Nations held in Geneva in 1926. A 
group of American citizens interested in the 
amicable adjustmeunt of differences arising be- 


tween nations made possible the financing of 
two separate competitions with suitable awards 
—open to students of French in American col- 
leges and in secondary schools respectively. 
Directions for entrants are to be had from the 
Committee in Charge, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

From the same address may be had particu- 
lars concerning an Essay Competition, March 
15 to June 30, on “Germany and the League,” 
for students of German affairs in and out of 
American colleges. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


Cesar Baryja, University of 


MONG the many questions raised by 
the reading of Don Quijote, by no 
means the least interesting, nor the 

easiest to decide, is that of defining the at- 
titude of Cervantes towards books of chiv- 
alry. Did he, or did he not, like them? We 
generally say that Don Quixote was meant 
as a satire against that kind of book, an 
interpretation the exactness of which seems 
to be, apparently at least, well warranted by 
the express declaration of the author him- 
self. Yet, while this may be true, neither 
this declaration nor that interpretation al- 
lows us to draw any very definite conclusion 
in regard to the question of whether Cer- 
vantes did, or did not, like books of chivalry. 
For a satire may have different meanings— 
some constructive and some destructive— 
and one may very well satirize what one 
likes. Then, even if we accept as literally 
true, that Cervantes meant his Don Quixote 
as a satire against books of chivalry, we 
must also accept as equally true that Don 
Quixote itself is a much better one, to be 
sure, but yet a book of chivalry. And not 
the only one that Cervantes wrote. 

This more or less real lack of harmony 
between purpose and nature of the book, to- 
gether with the general spirit that prevails 
in the pages of Don Quixote, may perhaps 
account for the fact that, while accepting 
bona fide his express declaration and consid- 
ering Don Quixote as a satire against books 
of chivalry, there seems to be, on the other 
hand, a quite general agreement among the 
majority of Cervantes’ commentators that 
the author of Don Quixote liked this type of 
literature. That is, he liked it and he made 
fun of it; he loved it and he derided it. How, 
then, is this to be explained? 

According to Salvador de Madariaga, who 
in his recent book Guia del lector del Quijote 
(Madrid, 1926) discusses the matter at 
length, a distinction must be made when 


dealing with the question of Cervantes’ at- - 


titude towards books of chivalry, to-wit: the 
distinction between Cervantes as a creative 
mind and Cervantes as a critic. As a cre- 
ative writer, sefior Madariaga thinks, Cer- 
vantes was fond of that kind of literature, 
and to’this instinctive liking, and not to any 
idea of destroying the popularity enjoyed 
by books of chivalry among the mass of 


California at Los Angeles 


people, does Don Quixote owe its origin. 
As a critic, however, he had to reject a type 
of literature that, like books of chivalry, did 
not conform to the requirements of good 
taste demanded by the aesthetic and critical 
ideas at the time prevalent among learned 
folk. Hence Cervantes’ criticism of books 
of chivalry and the satirical character he 
gave to his Don Quixote, not because he did 
not like books of chivalry, but simply be- 
cause he had to excuse and justify himself, 
for writing one more book of the kind, in 
the eyes of his colleagues as well as in his 
own eyes as a critic and as a man of edu- 
cation. 


_ This is not the first time that a critic 
points out a contradiction in the person and 
literary work of Cervantes. Sefior Madari- 
aga accepts also this viewpoint—‘Cer- 
vantes,” he says, “lived a literary life full of 
contradictions”—and attempts to prove it 
when dealing with this very question of Cer- 
vantes’ attitude towards books of chivalry. 
Still, and in spite of the clever, tactful and 
rather convincing manner in which sefior 
Madariaga treats the subject, one cannot 
help but feel a little suspicious in regard to 
the actuality of this as well as of several 
others of the contradictions that have been 
pointed out in Cervantes’ literary work. The 
reason is that, the more we know of Cer- 
vantes, the more do we realize that the au- 
thor of Don Quixote was endowed with too 
philosophical and critical a mind to let him- 
self be caught in the net of such flagrant 
contradictions. This is not, of course, to 
deny that contradictions may not exist in 
his literary work, but only to warn against 
being too hasty in jumping to conclusions. 
In the present case, one can easily accept, 
it would seem, that Cervantes did like books 
of chivalry and that he satirized them—if 
he really did—without this implying any 
contradiction between Cervantes as a cre- 
ative writer and Cervantes as a critic. It is, 
at least, doubtful whether what at first sight 
may look like a contradiction, is really more 
than the two-sided perspective in which Don 
Quixote must appear to us as the result of 
a conscious effort on the part of Cervantes 
to refrain the flight of imagination with the 
weight of practical experience and reflexive 
thinking. 
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Sefior Madariaga’s book includes also a 
second series of studies on psychological 
problems suggested by the reading of Don 
Quixote, among which the ones devoted to 
the hero himself and to his faithful squire 
deserve particular mention. Somewhere in 
his Del trdgico sentimiento de la vida—and 
all through his Vida de Don Quijote y 
Sancho—sefior Unamuno has presented Don 
Quixote as the typical example of the vital- 
ist whose faith is based upon incertitude and 
Sancho Panza as the example of the ration- 
alist who doubts his own reason. Whether 
inspired or not by Unamuno’s interpreta- 
tion, this is also the viewpoint from which 
sefior Madariaga looks at the two immortal 
heroes in these essays. The study he makes 
of them shows fine discernment and great 
psychological finesse, and only occasionally 
does one feel that the discussion subtilizes 
a little too much—or not enough—as, for 
example, when he tries to prove that the 
psychological characteristic of Sancho 
Panza is not precisely that of a coward, but 
rather that of a peaceful countryman. 


Cervantes’ attitude towards books of 
chivalry is also discussed in Eugenio Guz- 
man’s El Quijote y los libros de caballerias 
(Barcelona, 1926), a quijotista of Una- 
muno’s school. Unfortunately, although the 
author seems to have a great deal to say, 
and promises to say a great deal more on 
this as well as on several other subjects, 
what he actually says is a little less than he 


_ promises and a little less original than he 


thinks. Of interest may be, perhaps, his 
favorable attitude towards the nowadays so 
much discredited books of chivalry, of 
which the author of Don Quixote, he tells 
us—coinciding in this with sefior Madariaga 
—was extremely fond. 


One may sometimes regret that, as is the 
case with several others of his Spanish col- 
leagues of letters, Pio Baroja should not feel 
inclined to devote a part of his literary ac- 
tivity to the writing of newspaper—or mag- 
azine articles, pamphlets, essays, even whole 
volumes, in short, anything that might give 
him an opportunity to deal with the many 
social, religious, moral, political and philo- 
sophical problems that interest and, to some 
extent, trouble him. Unfortunately, he does 
nothing of the sort—not even speeches— 
but only devotes all his literary activity to 
the writing of novels, i.¢., books that he 
talls novels, and of which he has already 


published several dozen—two volumes a 
year is his minimum. Such being the case 
and feeling, on the other hand. as Baroja 
does feel, the imperious need of freeing him- 
self of the stock of his daily observations 
and*thoughts, all he does is to put every- 
thing into the novels he writes. Hence the 
composite and kaleidoscopic character of 
Baroja’s novels. One can say of them that, 
like in a good American drugstore, there is in 
each of them a little of everything: conflicts 
of love, or some other kind of passion, 
moral dissertations, religious criticisms, po- 
litical satires, scientific controversies, phil- 
osophical discussions, aesthetic apprecia- 
tions,—and what not. 


From a purely literary point of view, an 
exacting critic might perhaps feel justified 
in questioning the novelistic nature of that 
type of literary production. This question, 
however, would be of entirely secondary in- 
terest, it seems, before the more essential 
question of finding out what would be the 
value of most of Baroja’s novels were it not 
because of their composite and kaleidscopic 
character. We frequently admire in a novel 
the unity and originality of its plot and the 
language in which it is written. In most of 
Baroja’s novels one can hardly admire any- 
thing of the sort. Yet, without a plot. or 
with a loose and rather commonplace plot, 
and written in a language not even always 
grammatically correct, the fact is that these 
novels of Baroja’s have a special charm and 
a beauty of their own that makes us enjoy 
them. Reading them we feel as if we were 
taking a trip along a picturesque road to 
some unknown and rather uninteresting 
place. Here the road is all, the end is 
nothing—or almost nothing. What we then 
enjoy is the picturesquesness of the land- 
scape through which we travel, and what 
makes the landscape picturesque, more than 
anything else, is the always clever and quite 
often bold observation suggested to the nov- 
elist by the people and things he comes 
across as he proceeds in his novelistic jour- 
ney. In short, what we enjoy in Baroja’s 
novels is precisely that which from a purely 
literary point of view might be considered 
as an objection to their novelistic nature: 
the composite, fragmentary and kaleidscopic 
character of the same. 

New examples of this kind of novel we 
find in the last two—two parts of one—the 
author has published: Las veleidades de la 
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fortuna and Los amores tardios (Madrid, 
1926) which, together with El gran torbel- 
lino del mundo—already referred to in a 
previous Book-letter—, form the trilogy en- 
titled Agonias de nuestro tiempo. In these 
three novels Baroja gives us, interwoven 
with a double love story, a kaleidscopic 
vision of Europe—France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Holland—as he sees it after the 
great war. Needless to say, the vision is 
the gloomy one to which one is accustomed 
in Baroja’s books, a thing which, inasmuch 
as it reflects a rather static and now already 
to much repeated conception of life—in 
spirit as well as in expression—, introduces 
a certain note of monotony in the three 
novels. This note one has already felt in 
several others of Baroja’s previous novels, 
and it will become—if he continues writing 
as he has been doing for the last twenty- 
five years—more and more noticeable, and 
more and more tedious. 

As against Pio Baroja, with his impres- 
sionistic and loose conception of the novel, 
Blasco Ibafiez is a novelist of the old school, 
a novelist of plots. No wonder, therefore, 
that several of his novels have been used as 
plots for the screen, for that is, in fact, what 
they really are: plots, scenarios. Only lately 
has the Valencian novelist tried to create a 
new kind of novel, the historical novel, as in 
El Papa del mar—already spoken of ina pre- 
vious Book-letter—and in what is given as 
its continuation: A los pies de Venus, re- 


cently published (Valencia, 1926). Here, 
however, one notices that we pass from one 
extreme to another. These historical novels 
have a very meager novelistic plot and. what 
is perhaps worse, novelistic plot and histori- 
cal matter do not fit very well into each 
other; but the two things are only super- 
posed, History being the predominant ele- 
ment, the real content of the book. For- 
tunately, what these two books lack in novel- 
istic interest, is well compensated for by the 
attractiveness of the historical material with 
which they deal. This material is in A los 
pies de Venus the picturesque life of the 
Borgia family—Pope Alexander the sixth 
and his two children, Cesar and Lucrezia—, 
with the history—or story—of their for- 
tunes and adversities. An admirer of the 
Borgias, Blasco Ibafiez has not only tried 
in this novel to present them to the world, 
but also to justify and re-vindicate them. 
But although at the moment engaged in 
this kind of historical work, Blasco Ibafiez 
does not forget the old novel of plot, and 
in El Adiés de Schubert, first of a group 
of five novels included in the volume thus 
entitled (Madrid, 1926), he gives us a story 
of a decidedly romantic character, with its 
obligatory conflict of love, duel, death, etc. 
We miss in these five novels the descriptive 
and narrative pages full of color, so charac- 
teristic of the Blasco Ibafiez of La barraca, 
but we have, in exchange, a more familiar 
type of novel. In terms of music, one might 
say that these are novels “in a minor key.” 


CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


The Scope and Purpose of Third and 
Fourth Year Spanish with Reference 
to Advanced Work in College 
In the discussion upon the above subject, 


held at one of the Los Angeles City Institute _ 


meetings in December, 1926, the writer took 
as a point of departure the accepted statement 
of objectives and means for their attainment 
which is given in the Los Angeles Monograph 
of June, 1923. This statement, we feel, still 
holds good regarding our objectives, and the 
course of study outlines the scope and purpose 
of each term’s work, with suggestions as to 
method and means. 

It remained then to review what we were 
actually doing in the 3rd and 4th years and 


consult together regarding what we seemed 
to have achieved; wherein we seemed to have 
come short, and how to accomplish more. 

We found that more and more stress had 
been laid on formal grammar, with a resultant 
lessening of time for our reading and conver- 
sation. The result has been a strengthening 
of the third and fourth years in grammatical 
accuracy but less of oral and written work of a 
spontaneous nature. These findings, however, 
were based almost entirely upon the experi- 
ence of one large high school and therefore the 
speaker stated by way of preface that in his 
opinion a much wider range of observation 
would be desirable before venturing to make 
any general statements. 

We have desired to make reading, apprecia 
tion, and reproduction the main features of 
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modern language work from Bll upward. But 
in actual practice we find students beginning 
the third year far from having the desired 
mastery of the basic elements. It is not a 
true Eleventh Grade class if the teacher must 
be forever marking time over singular and 
plural, masculine and feminine. Too many 
are passed on from A10 before they have con- 
quered the Spanish verb. Many of them can- 
not employ the simpler subjunctive construc- 
tions even if the vocabulary is furnished them. 
It is not uncommon even in All to find stu- 
dents who cannot write a complete synopsis of 
a regular verb. 

The answer seems to be that more rigid de- 
mands must be made all down the line. There 
must be a more careful weeding out in the 
Ninth Year of those whose gifts lie in other 
fields. We shall, most likely, have better helps 
in this when we have developed standardized 
tests for all grades in accordance with the 
nouns to be furnished by the MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY. We shall 
never be able to bring our Eleventh Grade 
work up to a standard nearer our ideal until 
we have more definite pre-requisites for admis- 
sion to the third year class. We are carrying 
on too may “C” students, some of thém quite 
limited in language ability and others, very 
indolent, who content themselves with a mere 
passing rank and who are going on mostly for 
the sake of graduation credits. 

To sum up, then, students entering the Third 
Year of Spanish should have acquired a quite 
fluent and relatively correct reading pronun- 
ciation, some ability to express themselves in 
Spanish when discussing material with which 
they are familiar and, we should like to add, 
should have received a recommended grade in 
Al0. If the last pre-requisite cannot be rigidly 
demanded on account of differences in marking 
methods, a student entering Third Year should 
be enrolled as on probation for five weeks, if 
coming without a recommending grade. 

The Fourth Year, we teachers agreed in our 
Los Angeles Monograph, should be a continu- 
ation of the extensive reading, with accom- 
panying oral and written activities. Sight- 
reading was to be introduced, and a larger 
amount of outside reading required. System- 
atic practice in writing Spanish was urged 
and emphasis laid upon the desirability of con- 
ducting the class entirely in Spanish. 

In actual practice, the Fourth Year work, 
judging from the experience of several teach- 
ers, seems to have come a little nearer to our 
ideals. The teachers are given considerable 
latitude in the choice of reading texts from an 
extensive list. A systematic review of gram- 
Imar by topics is carried on through one 
semester in connection with original composi- 
tion at least once a week is developing a very 
gratifying degree of ability before the end of 

course. Our students in the Fourth Year 
Classes, if recommended, are expected to be 
able to write a page of Sapnish upon some 
familiar topic with very few mistakes. Indeed, 
we have heard it remarked more than once 
that the Twelfth Grade Spanish composition 
Compares very favorably with that of the 
Ninth and Tenth grades in English. 


We reach in the Fourth Year of Spanish, 
with the few survivors, a place from which we 
could go far in two or three years more, by 
following the same methods. We almost reach 
a fair mastery and use of the language when 
we must bid our students farewell and com- 
mend them to the mercy of college professors. 
The extra years we need to more nearly com- 
plete our task have been lost by not beginning 
the modern language early enough in the lower 
grades and by not having as yet developed a 
properly graded sequence connecting the 
whole scheme of imparting the language. 

We are slow to accept the fact that no part 
of our modern language program is ever fin- 
ished. There is always a bit left over to be 
added to our next term’s load. We have tried 
to illustrate this by the frequently poor prep- 
aration of the Bll groups. There is no use in 
trying to dodge the issues by passing the 
blame from one to another down the line. We 
must agree upon a little more strictness in cer- 
tain absolute requirements for passing stu- 
dents in each grade from the first term up- 
wards. Our heads of departments must be 
persuaded and must themselves convince the 
higher powers, that the passing of over eighty 
per cent of unselected groups means either 
very low and flexible standards, or a good deal 
of fiction regarding actual attainments. 

Still, the situation is not entirely unsatis- 
factory. Those students who are capable of 
good progress are achieving results in modern 
language, while many others are learning 
habits of study and improving their memories. 
We are probably accomplishing almost all that 
is possible considering the actual time given 
to the study of the language. We shall never 
do as well as the French and German schools 
in the teaching of modern languages until we 
accept what they have proved by many years 
of experiments: namely, that the classes 
should begin about the sixth grade and con- 
tinue through the high school. A _ student 
showing capacity for languages should carry 
French or Spanish or German three years in 
primary and grammar school and four years 
in high school. Then he would attain a fair 
mastery of the language and would realize 
upon his investment of time and labor. At 
present our system allows too many shifts 
and changes of program at the whim and fancy 
of children. But this is America. We do as 
we please most of the time. We pay our 
money and take our choice. Yet we may be 
able in time to work out a truly economical 
and at the same time American system that 
shall give greater returns for the investment. 

Regarding the second part of our topic, the 
“Relation of our Third and Fourth Year Work 
to More Advanced Study in College and Uni- 
versity’—my first thought was that we should 
have some definite information from the col- 
leges as to the placement of our graduates 
and the abilities presupposed in them. Ques- 
tions were sent to Pomona, Berkeley, Stanford, 
University of Southern California, and the 
University of California, Los Angeles Branch. 
Replies were received from three institutions 
and definite information from two. Time did 
not permit of a wider circulation of enquiries. 
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Professor Hills wrote from Berkeley that no 
freshman, even if recommended in four years 
of high school Spanish, is admitted beyond the 
lower division courses. For those who have 
had three years of high school work in a lan- 
guage, the third semester of college work is 
advised, and for those having had four years 
of Spanish, perhaps the fourth semester. All 
freshmen going on with modern language in 
university must take a semester in elementary 
grammar and composition, no matter how 
much high school work they may have had. 

Professor Rice of the University of Southern 
California, answered quite fully in about the 
same terms as Professor Hills regarding the 
placement of freshmen in modern language, 
recommending elementary grammar for all, 
and adding that the percentage of high school 
graduates capable of taking advanced work in 
Spanish is practically negligible. Professor 
Rice would presuppose for those entering the 
third semester of college Spanish (1) a thor- 
ough knowledge of English grammar, (2) the 
ability to translate accurately, and (3) ability 
to converse in the language. 

To obtain a clearer understanding of the re- 
lation between high school and university, as 
regards language courses, we should have a 
great many detailed replies from institutions 
throughout the country. We might accumulate 
data also from many high schools concerning 
the reports on placement and success of their 
graduates carrying two, three, and four years’ 
modern language credits to university collating 
and making deductions from a larger mass of 
information we should probably bring to light 
a good many valuable facts. At a casual 
glance, with a very limited range of informa- 
tion, it would seem that our best students 
practically have to begin their modern lan- 
guage work anew when they go to college. 
However, we know the abilities of these stu- 
dents whom we have recommended and have 
no fear that they will not give a good account 
of themselves. The pity is that so many will 
have to “mark time” while others in the 
classes who have no modern language back- 
ground from high school, compel the professor 
to regulate the work in accordance with the 
abilities of those in the group. 

The ideal jointing-up and nicely fitting-to- 
gether of the different units of our school sys- 
tem does not seem to be materializing very 
rapidly in the field of modern language study. 
One might almost dare to risk being consid- 
ered a radical and advocate the making of 
each grade of institution somewhat independ- 
ent of the rest, in order to enrich its own indi- 
vidual section of work as fully as possible. The 


Junior High School, for example would begin 


modern language study in the Seventh Grade 
and the work would be properly graded 
throughout the three years, enriched as fully 
as possible with an abundance of very easy 
and interesting reading material of a nature 
that would lend itself readily to spontaneous 
conversational exercises. The aim would be 
to give Junior High school graduates far more 
in mastery of simple conversation and fluent 
reading ability than can be attained in two 
terms of Senior High School. The three years 


of Junior High School would also be ample 
for a good mastery of the conjugations through 
the indicative mood. 

But the matters of credit-gaining and time- 
saving have loomed too great in the fore- 
ground and have hidden from our adminis- 
trators the true economy in modern language 
courses. To illustrate; the very next term 
after it was proposed to extend the time for 
modern language in Junior High School to per- 
mit of longer practice and greater enrichment 
of the course—but additional credit was not to 
be given—a semester was lopped off and the 
Junior High was back at the same old task of 
trying to do in two or three terms that for 
which they might have had four terms to do 
better. And after all, only eight credits from 
Junior High School are now allowed towards 
graduation from Senior High; while many stu- 
dents bring ten or eleven credits on their 
cards. Those uncounted credits might well 
have been made by extra practice in French 
or in Spanish. 

With an easier and better graded approach, 
eloser marking and more time for the work, 
our Junior High Schools would soon compel 
the raising of the standards for second year 
Senior High Schools. The added impulse from 
better planned and more extensive lower 
courses would soon make itself felt. 

In addition to the above suggestions, we 
should recommend, if not insist, that no stu- 
dent go beyond the Tenth Grade of foreign lan- 
guage unless he has averaged a good quality 
of work and shows promise; also, that pro- 
vision be made in the high school graduation 
requirements to permit the substitution of a 
Fourth Year in modern language for any other 
subject except the inevitable civics required 
by State Law. We might then, by keeping the 
idea before our students that a modern lan- 
guage must be taken all the way in order to 
obtain a permanent possession of it, be able 
to carry over many more students from the 
Eleventh into the Twelfth Year. 

The following questions were left with the 
= for discussion at the Institute meet- 

1. How can we best raise the standard of 
work done in Bil and All Spanish 
classes? 

2. How shall we increase the numbers car- 
ried over into the Fourth Year? 

3. Must we admit that All is the logical 
finishing term, when our students are 
just beginning to do real work with the 
language? 

4. To what extent, if at all, shall we be 
guided by university requirements for our 


graduates? 
Harry THEOBALD 
Los Angeles High School. 


The American Council Vocabulary 
Tests 

At a meeting of the Modern Language Asso 

ciation of Central and Northern California 

last October in San Francisco the modert 

foreign language study known as the Ameri 

can Council Spanish Test, Alpha, Part I, 
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Vocabulary, was severely criticized as based 
on an illogical and unrelated series of words. 
At the time, a cursory glance at the Italian 
test led me to believe that Mr. Buchanan, the 
maker of the test, had in mind in selecting 
the words, not the viewpoint and psychology 
of the teacher but that of the student, and that 
the words might, in most cases, at least, be the 
actual translations which had come to his 
notice in papers from his own students and 
those of other teachers. 

Since the meeting I have carefully studied 
the Spanish and Italian tests, both the work of 
Mr. Buchanan, and have attempted to classify 
the reactions which might result in transla- 
tions apparently far-fetched and even incred- 
ible. I do not pretend to claim that the com- 
piler of the tests arranged them on the basis 
of such a classification, but it seems to me he 
may well have done so. Every teacher knows 
that it is often impossible to make a point 
clear to the pupil unless the teacher literally 
enters the pupil’s brain, thinks in his fashion 
and sees with his eyes. When one thus dis- 
sociates himself from his own mind, projecting 
himself into one hundred or more minds day 
after day, it is no wonder that the teacher feels 
truly that in his own case there is “nobody 
home!” But unless the viewpoint of the pupil 
is clearly seén and understood, there are apt to 
be many misunderstandings and much discour- 
agement on both sides. 

So it is, that I think that Mr. Buchanan, 
realizing this necessity, has given the English 
translations according to the actual mental 
operations observed in students, rather than 
on a theoretical basis of abstruse psychology, 
or on that of haphazard selection. If he has 
not done so, it is strange that these lists so 
readily fall into the following classification. 

I. Antonym—Every teacher knows the ten- 
dency of a pupil to give the diametrically op- 
posed meaning of a word, even when he must 
know the true meaning. That is a trick the 
brain plays on all of us at times. 

Il. Resemblance to another Spanish (Ital- 
jan) word. 

Ill. Resemblance to an English word, 
either in appearance or in sound. 

IV. Resemblance to a word in Latin or some 
other language. 

V. Association with some idea in either 
English or Spanish (Italian), a vague feeling 
for the word through past impressions. 

VI. Translation of the word as it has oc- 
curred in an idiom or the context of some read- 
ing where stress has been laid on the idio- 
Matic value of the phrase rather than on the 
literal meaning of the word. 

An example of such an association might be 
“Quitame alla esas pajas.” In most editorial 
Rotes this is given as “chip on the shoulder,” 
with no further explanation of the parallel 
construction of the idiom or the difference in 
Vocabulary. Nothing, then, would be more 
Natural than that a pupil on next meeting the 
Word paja should translate it chip, regardlese 
of context, and with no context that would be 
& very natural conclusion he had not been 
familiar with the word in its true meaning. 

A close study of the tests (Spanish and 


Italian) leads me to suggest a detailed analy- 
sis of the word groups on the lines of this 
classification. I admit that in some instances 
I have not found the clue to the relation, 
but since in the majority of cases I do seem 
to find a very real connection, I feel justified 
in proceeding on these lines. Again I must 
disclaim any attempt to speak with authority. 
I have no idea whether I am thinking with the 
compiler in the matter. The theory, however, 
seems so self-explanatory that if my state 
ment of it can be of assistance to any who are 
dubious of the purposes, methods or conclu- 
sions of the tests, I offer it for what it may be 
worth. Somé of the deductions may seem far- 
fetched, but at that they could not be more so 
than those I receive daily from my own pupils, 


For lack of space I have limited the ex- 
amples to those in Spanish, but I find the same 
general trend in the Italian. The Italian 
seems especially to choose the words in rela- 
tion to their sound in English, regardless of 
meaning. The numbers refer to the headings 
in the classification given above. 


A. alto old IV. German alt 
low I. antonym 
hot V. association with 
description of 
temperature. 

B. cabeza cabbage III. English word re- 
semblance, or 
possibly (II) re- 
semblance to 
calabaza, “some 
kind of vege- 
table.” 

gentleman II. caballero 

horse II. caballo 

hair II. cabello 

1. después before I. antonym 

dispute Ill. English resemb- 
lance 

despoil fll. English resemb- 
lance 

lately VI. association with 
a context in 
which the impres- 
sion of such a sig- 
nificance was re- 
ceived: e.g. Mucho 
después, much 
later, hence late- 
ly. 

2. nadie swimming II. nadar 

somebody I. antonym 

nadir Ill. English resemb- 
lance 

daily II. dia, or (IV.) if 
there is a Latin 
background, die. 

3. mejor major Ill. English 

worse wonym 
mayor Il. inevitable confu- 


sion with Spanish 
mayor plus Eng- 
lish meaning. 
Every teacher 
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glee 


4. ;c6mo? why? 


when? 
where? 


truly 

yell 

hear 
tomorrow 
buoy 


5. hoy 


6. amigo enemy 


bitter 
linen 


sorrow 


ciudad pen 
duty 


fault 


village 
find 
search 
able 


hablar 


have 


dejar dejected 


go 


smooth 
summer 
quedarse quiet 


skip 


write 
break 


mano finger 


plain 


VI. 
Il. 
1. 
III. 


IL. 


Il. 


Il. 


Il. 


II. 


IL. 


Il. 
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will recognize 
this as a mistake 
of frequent occur- 
rence. 

a possible con- 
fusion with majo, 
gay. 


idiomatic use 


association with 
the list of inter- 
rogative adverbs. 
vaguely identified. 
idiomatic use 
ahoy(7?) 

oye 

antonym 
resemblance in 
form, inattentive- 
ly seen. 


. antonym 
amargo 

. and V. almidén, 
context associa- 
tion with “starch- 
ed linen.” 
amargura, idio- 
matic use 


? 
deuda, debt, 
therefore duty. 


deuda, in extend- 
ed meaning of 
fault, offence. 


antonym 


hallar 


. antonym to hallar 


careless connec- 
tion with English 
able. 


. haber 
. English. V. Asso- 


ciation with past 
participle dejado; 
or even bajar and 
bajado. 


. idiomatic use, to 


leave, to depart. 
lijar 


quietar. Or IV. re- 
semblance to Ital- 
ian chetarsi. 


. association with 


cuerda, skipping 


rope. 


. redactar(?) 
. quebrar 
. association with 


vocabulary list— 
“some part of the 
body” 


llano 


main Ill. English 
evil II. malo 
15. coraz6én cuirass Il. coraza 

cross II. cruz, and V., as- 
sociation with the 
idea of the cruz 
borne on the 
cérazo6n. 

melody Ill. chorus 

choir II. coro 


The above analysis, as I have said, is based 
on a comparison of the Spanish and Italian 
tests, both compiled by Mr. Milton A. 
Buchanan. The French and German tests, 
both by V. A. C. Hennon have not been so 
thoroughly studied, and space will not admit 
of so thorough a discussion. Nevertheless, I 
have gone over them with some care, and it 
seems to me that the general lines of selec- 
tion are the same, though the antonym does 
not seem so prominent as in those prepared by 
Mr. Buchanan. 


. There is, perhaps, nothing definitely prov- 
able in these observations, and perhaps, too, 
there was no need to attempt to prove any- 
thing except my own contention that the com- 
pilers projected not their mind but that of the 
pupil into the word groups, and that to reject 
the tests on the ground of illogical selection is 
in itself illogical, since it is the reaction of the 
pupil, the immature mind, not that of the phi- 
lologian or educational research worker with 
his trained psychological experience, that is 
sought. 


Mary ELeanor PEtTers 
Junior College, 


San Mateo. 


CoNFERENCE ON EpucatTion.—The World 
Federation of Education Associations will hold 
its second biennial conference in Toronto, 
Canada, August 7-12, 1927. The Canadian com- 
mittee is making elaborate preparations to 
entertain visiting educators at that time and 
hopes to make this the most notable educa 
tional gathering ever held—more notable even 
than the one held in Edinburgh in 1925. 


Accommodations will be available for more 
than five thousand visitors. Large delega 
tions from a number of foreign countries and 
smaller delegations from most countries of the 
world are assured, and it is especially hoped 
that the United States will not fail to have 
a large attendance. 


A number of Los Angeles teachers will doubt 
less take advantage of this opportunity to at 
tend an international educational meeting of 
the scope and importance of that to be held at 
Toronto, Canada. 


Those desiring further information should 
communicate with Mr. Charles H. Williams, 
Secretary-Treasurer, World Federation of Edu 
cation Associations, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri, U. S. A. 
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Conferencias Sobre Civilizacién 
Mejicana 

U N libro que acaba de llegar a mis manos, 

y he leido casi sin detenerme desde la 

primera hasta la iUltima pagina, es 
“Aspects of Mexican Civilization,’ * por 
José Vasconcelos y Manuel Gamio. De todas 
mis lecturas recientes, ninguna recomendaria 
tanto al publico norteamericano—-y al publico 
espanol—como este libro, publicado por la 
University of Chicago Press, y cuyo conteni- 
do lo forman conferencias dadas por los dos 
mejicanos ilustres antes mencionados y patro- 
cinadas por la Harris Foundation. Para los 
que consideramos como una de las tareas mas 
nobles y humanas la de esforzarse por estable- 
cer y consolidar la buena armonia entre los 
pueblos, y que sélo puede llegarse a ella me- 
diante la comprensién, el respeto y la buena 
fé de unos para otros, deseariamos colocar 
este libro ante los ojos—corporales y espiri- 
tuales—de muchos miles de lectores. 


Durante mis andanzas por Méjico en el 
verano de 1923, tuve el honor de conocer a 
Don José Vasconcelos. Mis conversaciones 
con él en aquella época, y, dos -afos mas 
tarde en Espana, las recordaré siempre con el 
carino con que recuerdo siempre las horas 
mas luminosas de mi vida. El renacimiento 
cultural mejicano que se inicié tan pujante- 
mente durante el periodo en que fué Secreta- 
rio de Educacién el Licenciado José Vascon- 
celos fué uno de los espectaculos mas tras- 
cendentales y consoladores de que he sido 
testigo en mi vida. La lectura de obras como 
“Estudios Indostanicos” y “La Raza Césmica,” 
entre otros libros y publicaciones sueltas del 
mismo autor, contribuyeron a revelarme no 
poco de la profundidad y elevacién espiritua- 
les del Exsecretario de Educacién mejicano. 
Desgraciadamente, no he tenido ocasién de 
conocer ni tratar a Don Manuel Gamio. No 
ignoro la gran importancia de la labor ya rea- 
lizada por él en su pais, y a su estudio he de 
consagrar buena parte de mi atencién desde 
ahora. 

Las conferencias del Sefior Vasconcelos, que 
forman la primera mitad del libro “Aspects of 
Mexican Civilization,” llevan los titulos si- 
guientes: 


I. Similarity and Contrast, — II. Democ- 
racy in Latin America,—III. The Race Prob- 
lem in Latin America. 


Empieza el sefior Vasconcelos hablandonos 
de Méjico como el pais de los contrastes mayo- 
res en cuanto a la naturaleza y aspecto del 
territorio, clima, razas, costumbres, maneras 
de sentir y de pensar, que aun el viajero mas 
superficial puede descubrir inmediatamente a 
medida que lo vaya recorriendo. En cuanto 


* “Aspects of Mexican Civilization’’ (Lectures on the 
Harris Foundation, 1926) by José Vasconcelos, former Secre- 
tary of Education of Mexico, and Manuel Gamio, former 
Director of the Bureau of Anthropology and Sub-Secretary 
of the Department of Education of Mexico. The University 
°f Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 


a la historia de su pais, la describe como “A 
series of layers composed of materials that 
do not mix—such is the sketch of our history. 
A compound of races that have not yet become 
thoroughly combined—such is the social condi- 
tion of Mexico, notwithstanding that four 
hundred years ago, the Spaniards, although 
introducing themselves as a new element of 
complexity, still brought forth the first organ- 
ized effort to blend the different peoples into 
one faith, one rule and one purpose. The 
blending process is yet unfinished either be- 
cause human nature opposes such tendencies 
as are imposed upon it through force or be- 
cause the conflicting elements are so deeply 
differentiated that even religion has found the 
task a hard and lengthy one” (pags. 5-6). 
Después de afirmar que el caso de Méjico no es 
un hecho aislado, sino que se repite en otros 
paises del Nuevo Mundo—Bolivia, Peri, Chile, 
Venezuela y América Central—donde las cir- 
cunstancias son, mas o menos, las mismas, 
pasa el sefor Vasconcelos a estudiar el mapa 
del continente americano, que divide en zonas 
diversas, segin las condiciones fisicas y tra- 
dicionales, llegando a la conclusién de que 
las mismas circunstancias producen hechos se- 
mejantes en los pueblos de América situados 
a uno y otro lado del Ecuador, en cuanto al 
desenvolvimiento de la civilizacién humana, 
con la sola diferencia de matiz que les infun- 
de su origen, anglosajén en unos, y latino 
en otros. 


Tan interesantes son, a mi juicio, las opi- 
niones del autor acerca del supuesto fracaso 
de la colonizacién espafiola en el Nuevo Mun- 
do, que desearia poder reproducir gran nt- 
mero de paginas del libro que nos ocupa. 
Tendré que conformarme, en cuanto al par- 
ticular, con unas cuantas lineas, que sdlo 
revelan parcialmente algunos de los puntos 
de vista del sefior Vasconcelos: “It very often 
has been said that the Spanish system of 
colonization and culture cannot compare with 
eause none of the old Spanish-American col- 
onies has been able to compete with the 
astounding progress of the United States. For 
some reason or other almost everybody ac- 
cepts the belief that the Spanish system of 
colonization has proved to be a failure be- 
its rival, the English system of colonization 
in America. But when you start to investi- 
gate the reasons of such supposed failure, 
immediately not one but a hundred facts and 
circumstances spring up to demonstrate that 
the Spanish encountered and solved difficul- 
ties such as never appeared before the English 
invader. We shall not undertake to consider 
this historical question, but judging the prob- 
lem even by our present standards there is a 
very significant question that I have once 
before submitted to a learned audience: Why 
is it that the English. the Dutch, and the 
French, three first-class races, have had such 
slight success in their sleepy old colonies of 
the Guianas? What have these three power 
ful races done in their South American lot? 
They have done considerably less than what 
the Spaniards did in the similar surrounding 
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territories of Venezuela, and Yucatan and 
the coast of Mexico. Why is it then that the 
three all-gifted nations of Northern Europe 
have failed in the same territories where 
Spain was able to achieve a considerable 
amount of success? Does this instance not 
show at least that perhaps we have been too 
=“ to underestimate the civilizing effort of 
e Spaniard in tropical America, instead of 
realizing that our civilization as a whole is 
not yet prepared to meet the obstacles of 
heat and big rivers and unfavorable elements? 
And notice further that the Guianas are a 
virgin country while Mexico and the rest of 
the highland country is not a barren, empty 
zone, but a land more complicated precisely 
because it is filled with residues of past 
civilizations, haunted with phantasms of noble 
failures that call to our will for a new op- 
portunity of development” (pags. 16 - 18). 


Igual en este libro que, antes, en “La Ra- 
za Césmica” y en algunas paginas de sus “Es- 
tudios Indostanicos,” el sefor Vasconcelos, 
al llamar la atencién sobre los grandes obs- 
taculos opuestos por la naturaleza a la obra 
civilizadora del hombre blanco en tierras tro- 
picales, siente gran fé en que en un futuro 
mas 0 menos préximo, vencidos ya esos obs- 
tdculos naturales mediante la inteligencia y 
la industria del hombre, esas mismas tierras 
estan llamadas a ser el centro de la civiliza- 
cién mas esplendorosa y humana que haya 
florecido en nuestro planeta. Recuerdo a este 
propésito, que el gedgrafo francés Eliseo Re- 
clus, en el libro sobre sus exploraciones en 
Nueva Granada, suefia ya con que la Atenas 
futura se alzar4 en aquella parte de Amé- 
rica del Sur. Para Vasconcelos, el valle de 
Amazonas sera el centro de una gran civili- 
zacién mundial. 


Sobre el profundo sentido democratico de 
la colonizacién espafiola y de la cultura ibe- 
roamericana, sobre las posibilidades del indio 
y del mestizo para la creacién de la civiliza- 
cién del porvenir, sobre el ideal que debe 
servir de guia y de aliento a los pueblos ibero- 
americanos, escribe el sefior Vasconcelos pa- 
ginas que me duele no poder copiar. 


No menos interesantes son los titulos y el 
—— de las conferencias de don Manuel 
amio: 


I. Incorporating the Indian in the Mexican 
Population,—II. The Education of Indo-His- 
panic Peoples,—III. Some Aspects of Diplo- 
matic Relations between the United States 
and Mexico. 


Seguin las palabras del sefior Gamio, Méjico 
es también, como para Vasconcelos, un pais 
de fenédmenos sociales muy complicados, y 
cuya verdadera explicacién reside en los con- 
tactos, racial, cultural y mental entre los 
diversos grupos blancos e indigenas de sus 
habitantes. El sefior Gamio, no obstante, pa- 
rece creer en una unidad mayor y en un pro- 
ceso evolutivo mas completo y normal de los 
pueblos indigenas, antes de la conquista, que 
el sefior Vasconcelos, a la vez que en una 


accién mas perturbadora por parte de los 
conquistadores. Los espafioles de la conquis- 
ta pertenecen a grupos diversos de raza, idio- 
mas y costumbres diversos. En lugares poco 
oblados, como la Argentina, la heterogénea 
inmigracién espafiola, que absorbié y aniquilé 
al elemento indigena, continué la labor social 
unificadora, comenzada ya en la peninsula, 
produciendo el tipo argentino. Las condicio- 
nes climatoldégicas, territoriales y botanicas del 
pais contribuyeron al éxito de la colonizacién 
espafiola en esa parte del nuevo continente. 
Las condiciones geograficas y raciales de Mé- 
jico dieron un giro muy diverso a la empresa 
colonizadora de los espafoles. La fusion de 
las culturas indigena y espajiola, o la incorpo- 
racién del indio a la cultura espafiola, fraca- 
saron, a excepcién de un solo punto: el rela- 
tivo al idioma. La independencia de Méjico, 
segun el sefor Gamio, fué sélo beneficiosa pa- 
ra la minoria de los habitantes blancos, ha- 
biendo quedado las masas indigenas en las 
mismas o peores condiciones que durante la 
época colonial. “So unstable and artificial a 
situation could not but culminate in revolu- 
tion, in the incessant revolutions which core 
Mexico for one hundred years after its Pro- 
clamation of Independence. Some of these 
revolutions tended exclusively toward the 
betterment of the white or partly half-breed 
minorities, counting to gain their ends with 
the unconscious aid of the natives, who in the 
final reckoning got nothing at all for their 
pains. Other wars, such as the bloody, dread- 
ful rebellions called “‘wars of caste,” were 
the explosion of Indian ancestral rage, 
directed without mercy against the white 
invader; but since the white had all the 
advantages of battle given him by modern 
civilization, these flares of native republican 
indignation were smothered and extinguished 
with as much blood as that spilled by the 
monarchical swords of Cortes and Alvarado. 


The later revolutions have been more 
logical, because they have had their origin 
in the longings for betterment of both white 
and Indian, who after four hundred years of 
butchery have at last got within sight of their 
goal, which is an economic one.” 

Y, sin poder mencionar siquiera otros pun- 
tos de primordial interés que en las confe- 
rencias de don Manuel Gamio, como en las 
de don José Vasconcelos, atraen y embargan 
la atencién del lector, me veo precisado @ 
dar fin a este articulo, ya demasiado extenso. 
Con él no pretendo dar una idea, ni aun ligera 


- y superficial, de lo que es esta notable publi- 


cacién de la University of Chicago Press, sino 
despertar interés en los maestros de espajiol 
hacia ella, y llamar también la atencién de los 
lectores de THE Mopern Lancuaces Forum 
que la desconozcan sobre la generosa labor 
cultural de la Harris Foundation. 


Antonio Heras 
The University of Southern California. 
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Standardizing Language Teaching 


With the Help of Modern Language 
Service Centers 


A new day is dawning in the education of 
the masses. Methods of class-room manage- 
ment have undergone more improvements in 
the past two years than in two centuries. The 
spirit of the kindergarten—one of joy and self- 
expression in school—is surely making itself 
felt at last, in the higher grades. 

Knowledge in every grade and subject will 
be attained by doing, searching, experimenting 
and living, rather than by preparing lessons at 
home and reciting to teachers at school. 

The interior of our elementary and second- 
ary schools must undergo a complete change 
to suit the new ideals—“getting knowledge by 
self-realization.” A striking feature of the 
future class-room—no matter what the subject 
taught therein— will be its laboratory and 
library appearance, and its equipment with 
visual aids. 

Grade teachers everywhere encouraged by 
progressive principals and school boards, are 
now experimenting with objective methods and 
the supervision of study, which must soon re- 
sult in the discarding of the traditional reci- 
tation for the new ideal—getting knowledge by 
doing, by self-realization. Thus, while being 
guided to the proper books, equipment and 
other sources, children will get what they most 
need in their own way. Free to move about in 
the rooms, under the easily-taught restraint of 
respect for the rights of others, their school 
work will become a joy and seem like play. 

Nor have foreign language teachers been 
asleep. Even the Latin teachers ahead of us 
modern-tongued instructors, are far along the 
new roads of dynamic teaching, discarding 
ancient methods and opening Classic Centers 
in large cities for the inspiration of pupils and 
teachers. 

Even though modern language teachers have 
been handicapped with more complex problems 
than any others, and have been given rooms 
unsuited to their needs, they have made valu- 
able experiments which must soon be of use 
in helping to standardize the fundamental 
work in class-room procedure. A great com- 
mittee, composed of men and women of promi- 
nence in the language field are now in the third 
year of a thorough research of the modern 
language situation in the United States and 
Canada,—the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

Professor Sparkman, of South Dakota Uni- 
versity, in the October Mopern LANGUAGES 
Forum, believes that, although the “direct 
Method” is impractical in our classrooms, 
it has given us a wealth of devices that 
can be used in place of “translation.” He 
believes, in the near future we can, through 
supervised study and standard devices and ob- 
jective methods, assure sixty per cent of a 
school a successful journey through any mod- 
ern foreign language. 

The largest educational magazine in the 
world—the JouRNAL OF THE NATIONAL Epv- 
CATION ASSOCIATION—Dpublished in its October, 
1926 number an editorial on “The School of 


Tomorrow.” The statements are definite and 
arranged under ten heads. We give in brief: 


1. Education will mean “guided growth.” 
2. Earlier start,—in infancy. 
3. School made to fit every child; none will 


quit. 

_4. Higher salaries for teachers; more skill 
required. 

5. School days and years longer; no fixed 
seats; no set routine. 

6. Actual experience in things read. 

7. Objective measurements,—no guesswork 
in marking. 

8. Clerks and machines to help teachers 
with routine. 

9. Films, television, radio, visual aids. 

10. Lifelong education of adults; real goal 


of early basic training. 


“The school that looks backward turns to 
salt. China tried that and stood still 4,000 
years.” 

Our nation has been called the “melting pot 
of nations.” We have millions of people with 
us who speak the tongues of their fatherlands. 
These will be proud to give our pupils in for- 
eign language classes practice in genuine con- 
versation, an ideal move for helping to draw 
our foreign element into closer harmony with 
our institutions. This is one of many ways in 
which a Service Center for foreign languages 
might serve, when we make the inevitable 
change from the old to the new method of 
teaching. 

A SERVICE CENTER FOR MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES is needed, immediately, in every 
large district where this subject is taught. Let 
us open one in Southern California! In a 
separate article, will be given a budget of the 
expense and ways and means for proceeding. 

Dr. Panunzio, of Whittier College, author 
of the book, “The Soul of an Immigrant,” says 
“We must liberate foreign languages from the 
method of teaching employed in the past. We 
must give them a newness and freshness of 
content; must keep the students in touch with 
the living present in the foreign lands whose 
languages are being taught.” 

In a MODERN LANGUAGE SERVICE CEN- 
TER, we teachers may meet for the exchange 
of ideas and be enabled to carry out many help- 
ful projects, impossible in our Association 
meetings,—inspirational though they may be. 

Do we grasp the magnitude of our future 
mission? What other group of public school 
teachers and university professors can better 
inspire our youth with views of world vision, 
statesmanship and national unselfishness? 
Our tremendous wealth and present power as 
a nation will be as nothing in the sight of hos- 
tile races awakened to newness of life if pos- 
sessed with modern weapons of destruction, 
should we fail to teach the rising generations 
their languages and show them a real friend- 
ship and sympathy. 

Noteworthy in class-room experiments is 
the work described by Miss DuBin of the 
W. G. Harding High School, Los Angeles, 
in the October, 1926, MoperN LANGUAGES 
Forum. Her weekly assignment plan _ re- 
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minds one of the Dalton feature. Her “relay 
race” for teaching phrases and idioms is used 
also by Miss Powner, Franklin School, of 
Pasadena, who teaches sixteen classes in one 
day,—French and Spanish. But these classes 
are, with the exception of two in the Junior 
High department, only 15 minutes long, and 
are given to children in the first six grades 
of the elementary school. The Pasadena Board 
of Education should be praised for their many 
progressive steps this year, and especially for 
trying out the modern languages in the lower 
grades. Any teacher doubting the value of 
the dynamic method of language work should 
visit the 15-minute classes of Miss Powner. 


When school boards shall have had notices 
of the enormous saving made by the newer 
methods, they will not hesitate to give us what 
we need for the proper conduct of language 
work. They will raise salaries and grant sab- 
batical years. Authorities will require us to 
visit other schools more frequently, when it is 
found that we can occasionally leave classes 
to themselves, under the guidance of superior 
pupils. It is encouraging to note that school 
authorities are catching the spirit of progress 
everywhere in this part of the country. 


In conclusion: The imperative need of mod- 
ern language teachers in this district is a 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER, 
with a salaried secretary in charge, where 
teachers and pupils may meet to plan for 
mutual progress and uniform standards, where 
the best that is said and done in classrooms 
may be put on record for the use of the pro- 
fession, and where materials and regalia may 
be kept for service. 


Through Service Centers we can better pre- 
pare ourselves to train young people for un- 
selfish world service. We can work out a 
practicable standardized first-year foundation; 
we can develop many carry-over values. There 
are probably 8,000 Spanish teachers in junior 
high and high schools alone. 20,000 will be 
needed when languages are made attainable. 
Interest in French and in German will greatly 
increase under the new regime. 


Let us pull together for a MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE SERVICE CENTER in Los Angeles! 


C. D. CHAMBERLIN, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Expansion, M. L. A. 8. C. 


Willard Junior High School, 
Santa Ana. 


Dr. H. D. Austin, head of the department of 
Italian at the University of Southern California, 
accompanied by his wife, left Los Angeles in 
February for a sabbatical leave to Italy, where 
he will spend a large portion of his time in 
research and study of art and language. Dr. 
Austin will return to the campus next Septem- 
ber. Naples, Rome and Orvieto are included in 
his Italian stopovers, with the greater portion 
of his time to be spent in Florence, in libraries 
and in conference with Italian scholars. Dr. 
Austin also will revisit the University of 
Florence, where he was a student. 


Means Proposed for the Establish- 
ment of Student Relationships Be- 
tween the Elementary Schools of 
the Mexican Valley, Mexicali, Mex., 
and the Imperial Valley, U. S. A. 


{The following proposals were presented to the 
Imperial Valley Teachers Association in session 
at El Centro, December 21st, 1926, by Consul Car- 
los V. Ariza, Mexican Consul, located at Calexico, 
and unanimously adopted by said Association on 
December 22. Mr. Y. P. Rothwell, teacher of 
Spanish of Calexico Union High School, was desig- 
nated as chairman of a Committee of Three to co- 
operate with a like committee of Lower California 
Teachers for putting into operation the provisions 
of this document.—Editor’s Note.] 


Objects of These Relations: To strive for 
the realization in the future by means of bet- 
ter understanding and better knowledge of the 
youths to be educated at the present time, and 
better relationships and better good-will among 
the people of both districts and in general 
of both countries. 


MEANS DEEMED ADEQUATE 


ist. To strive to obtain through activities 
approved by the consuls of Mexico and 
of the U. S. A. at Calexico, California, 
the admission to the public schools of 
Imperial Valley of Mexican boys and 
girls who, having completed their com- 
pulsory education in Mexico, desire to 
acquire the English language with re 
ciprocation on the part of Mexico. 

2nd. The re-establishment of Special Classes 
in English for groups of the 4th, 5th 
and 6th years in the Schools of the 
Northern District of Lower California. 

3rd. The elimination from text books, espe- 
cially those on Geography, History and 
Reading, of anything which might wound 
the individual or racial sentiments of 
either people. 


4th. Establishment of student correspon- 
dence on voluntary themes or those 
proposed by their teachers, especially 
the sending of postcards with comments 
made by the pupils themselves under 
the watch-care of their teachers. 


5th. Exchange of literary-musical programs: 
that is to say, entertainments in any 
school of Imperial Valley whose pro- 
gram is prepared by children of the 
Schools of the Valley of Mexico, or vice 
versa. 


6th. Exchange of felicitations made by com- 
mittees of students on patriotic days or 
those celebrating events important to 
both peoples. 


7th. Exchange of visits by the schools of 


both valleys. 

8th. Exchange of greetings on the “Dia del 
Nifio.” 

9th. Exchange of drills and physical culture 
demonstrations. 

10th. Exchange of presents to schools, espe 
cially those for enriching libraries, 
museums and school booths. 


14th. 


15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 


19th. 


20th. 
21st. 


Mexic 
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13th. 
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llth. Exchange of educational games proper 
to each district, or for learning each 
other’s language. 

12th. Reciprocal invitations to all kinds of 
student entertainments. 

13th. Exchange of conferences held by pupils 
or teachers on educational subjects 
especially those relating to Geography, 
History, the Natural Sciences, etc. 

14th. Organization of literary contests be- 
tween equivalent grades in schools of 
both sides on themes of social, economic 
or educational interest. 

15th. Organization of student expositions in 
common, each year to be held alternate- 
ly in cities of both valleys. 

16th. Interscholastic contests in Drawing, 
Painting, Manual Arts, Sewing, Em- 
broidery, Candy Making, etc. 

17th. Exchange of choral and regional songs. 

18th. Excursions into both districts for pur- 
poses of education or recreation. 

19th. Trips through the schools of both val- 
leys that students may display their 
handiworks. 

20th. Organization of seasonable athletic 
games and championships in sport. 

21st. — in student festivals, 


I. For carrying out the provisions of 
section 4 and corelative sections each 
school is to appoint an honorary com- 
mittee of pupils or teachers speaking 
both languages who shall act as inter- 
preters and translators. 
Il. The teachers of both districts are 
to take especial interest in developing 
in their students sentiments of tolera- 
tion and good will. 
III. With desire of reciprocity the 
teachers of Imperial Valley are cordially 
invited to attend the fortnightly con- 
ferences on Education in the City of 
Mexicali. 

Mexicali, Lower California, Mex., 

December Ist, 1926. 


The Orange County Council of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers held a meeting on March 30, 
1927 at Tustin High School. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Watson of Santa Ana some Junior 
College students gave a clever little debate in 
German. Two musical numbers were presented 


by Tustin students under the direction of Mrs. 
Daly. 


Miss Johnson of Fullerton Junior College 
introduced the topic “English Reference Books 
on Spanish Speaking Countries,” and Miss 
Frothingham of Santa Ana High School in- 
troduced the topic, “How to Eliminate Some 
of the Failures in Spanish I.” Both gave very 
helpful suggestions after which the subjects 
Were thrown open for general discussion. 


During the delightful dinner served in the 
school cafeteria, Mr. Chamberlin, of Santa 
Ana, told about the plans of the Modern Lan- 
guage Service Center. The members of this 
association were all invited to visit the home 
of.Mrs. Lopéz de Lowther in San Gabriel on 
April 2nd. 

GENEVIVE CONGER. 
Sec’y, Orange County 
Council Mod. Lang. Teachers. 


Orange High School, 
Orange, Cal. 


Educational Division of the 
Pan American Union 


The educational activities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union at Washington, D. C., were outlined 
in the annual report, covering the year 1925-26, 
submitted by the Director General of that 
organization to its Governing Board at its 
November meeting. The Union has a special 
Division of Education, which serves as a cen- 
ter for the exchange of educational informa- 
tion between the United States and the Latin 
American republics. 


All sorts of inquiries came to the Union from 
Latin American educators, as, for example, re- 
garding facilities in the United States for 
training teachers of industrial arts, reform 
schools and probation work, child welfare 
work, nursery schools, architects’ plans for 
rural schoolhouses, tests and measurements, 
and the effect of sports on mental development. 
An article on some phase of educational prog- 
ress in the United States is published each 
month in the Spanish and Portuguese editions 
of the Pan American Bulletin, and it is grati- 
fying to note that these are frequently repro- 
duced in the Latin American press. 


Young people desiring to study in the United 
States were furnished with information con- 
cerning all types of schools, and in many cases 
credentials were translated into English and 
submitted to the appropriate institution, while 
for some students, fellowships or scholarships 
were secured. Investigations were conducted 
on behalf of a few who had been defrauded by 
unreliable schools in which they had enrolled 
without having previously investigated their 
trustworthiness. 


American teachers and students utilized the 
services of the Division of Education to obtain 
information about individual schools in Latin 
America, courses of study suitable for fore- 
igners, opportunities for American teachers, 
scientific and cultural institutions, etc. In re- 
sponse to requests from a number of persons 
who were writing thesis on education in Latin 
America, a loan collection of documents was 
started. Articles were published in the Pan 
American Bulletin on courses of study in South 
American Universities and on opportunities 
for summer study of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Special aids for the teaching of Spanish in the 
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schools were prepared and distributed. With 
the help of a number of distinguished pro- 
fessors, a list of textbooks on Latin American 
history was prepared and the first steps taken 
for an important survey of the teaching of this 
subject in all the higher institutions of the 
United States. 

The more important educational journals of 
Latin America are now received regularly in 
the Pan American Union, and a considerable 
number from the United States, thus enabling 
the Division of Education to keep in touch 
with educational developments throughout the 
Americas and to furnish information to inter- 
ested persons in any part of the Hemisphere. 


Realia,—Free 

The editors of Le Petit JourNaL have on 
hand a limited number of copies of the “Agenda 
P. L. M.,” an attractive 300 page, bound book 
of travel in France, usually sold by the Paris- 
Lyon-Méditerranée Railroad. It contains 16 
travel articles illustrated by interesting line- 
cuts and half-tone illustrations (University of 
Montpellier, La Grande Chartreuse, etc.), 16 
charming colored pictures suitable for framing 
or blackboard exhibit (e. g., le pont d’Avignon), 
also an insert of 12 sepia post-card views of 
France. These books are available for free 
distribution as long as the supply lasts, and 
will be sent to teachers of French upon receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps to cover cost of postage. 
Address: Le Pertir Journat, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, New York. 

The editors of Le Pretir Journat also have 
on hand a number of copies of bulletins giving 
the list of all offices of the Syndicat d’Initiative 
in France. (These information bureaus are 
established in practically every town of any 
size. By addressing a letter to: M. le Direc- 
teur du Syndicat d’Initiative of a city in the 
section of France in which one is interested, 
information and addresses for obtaining ma- 
terial available for that region can be secured. 
It is suggested that an International Reply 
Coupon—on sale at U. S. A. post offices—be in- 
cluded with the enquiry). This list will be 
mailed to each teacher of French sending a 
self-addressed, stamped (2c) envelope to: 
Petit Journat, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York. 


A further contribution to French realia may 
be obtained from the same source: An original 
French telegraph and telephone blank will be 
sent with the compliments of Le Petit JouRNAL 
to teachers who send a stamped (2c) addressed 
envelope. 

Specimens of the above may be seen at the 
— Language Department Office, Los An- 
geles. 


Dr. Tomas Navarro Tomas 


The University of Southern California, de- 
siring to offer to students of Spanish in South- 
ern California the rare privilege of meeting 
and hearing Dr. Tomdés Navarro Tomas, has ar- 
ranged for a series of lectures to be given by 
this distinguished authority on Spanish pho- 
netics at the University during the week be- 
ginning June 13th. 


Those who know Dr. Navarro Tomas will be 
glad to renew their association with him; and 
those who have not had an opportunity to 
know him except through his text book, the 
Manual de Pronunciacién Espanola, will wel- 
come this occasion to get the inspiration of 
hearing him present and explain this some 
what evasive and difficult but important phase 
of the study of Spanish. 


Dr. Navarro Tomas is the Director of the 
Summer Session for Foreigners of the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid. After a 
brief stay in the United States he goes to the 
University of Porto Rico where he has been 
announced for a series of lectures next Sep- 
tember. 

Students who have had the privilege of 
working under him say that they have found 
him one of the most inspiring and helpful 
teachers with whom they have ever associated, 
and we are sure that all Spanish teachers and 
advanced students of Spanish in Southern 
California will want to avail themselves of 
this unusual opportunity to enjoy at home the 
advantages ordinarily available to those only 
who can afford the time and money for a visit 
to Madrid. 

Further announcements will be made re- 
garding these lectures and any who are especi- 
ally interested should get in touch with Dr. 
William F. Rice of the Spanish Department of 
University of Southern California. 


Curso de vacaciones en Chile 


Un acontecimiento nuevo se verifica en San- 
tiago, Chile, en la reparticién de la instruc- 
cién secundaria. En conformidad a un acuer- 
do tomado por la Asamblea Pedagégica de 
esa ciudad, se ha abierto por primera vez un 
Curso de Vacaciones para profesores en el 
mes de Enero ppdo. en el balneario de Cons- 
titucién, uno de los principales de la costa 
de Chile. 

No es de dudar - dicho experimento dara 
fructiferos resultados dada la larga experien- 
cia educacional y los conocimientos practicos 
adquiridos en el extranjero por los profesores 


-~ tienen la tarea de dirigir este nuevo 
urso de Vacaciones. 

Dos de estos profesores han estado en los 
EE. UU. comisionados por el Gobierno de 


-Chile, para estudiar el sistema de educacién 


y sus ultimos desarrollos. Uno de ellos es 
el Prof. Sr. Max. Salas Marchan, quien dejé 
recuerdos gratos durante su visita en Cali- 
fornia en 1919 y que a su regreso publicé el 
interesante libro titulado ‘“TENDENCIAS 
ACTUALES DE LA EDUCACION NORTE 
AMERICANA.” Este profesor en el Curso de 
Vacaciones tuvo a su cargo las conferencias 
— ,, Organizacion Moderna de la Ense- 
anza. 
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La otra profesora es la Sra. Amanda Labar- 
ca, quien ha estado en este pais en varias 
ocasiones, ademas del objetivo educacional, ha 
venido para estudiar también los Derechos 
Femeninos. Sus conferencias versaron sobre 
“Conceptos Modernos de la Educacién.” 

Las otras clases fueron: “Psicologia aplicada 
a la Educacién,” por el Prof. Sr. L. Tirape- 
gui; “Métodos Pedagégicos Modernos,” por 
el Prof. Sr. J. Pinochet y el Prof. Sr. E. Do- 
minguez, y “Escuela Nueva,” por el Prof. 
Sr. D. Navea. 


Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Creo 


At the Annual Institute held in Fresno in 
November, the Foreign Language Section had 
as its speaker Mr. George W. H. Shield, of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Shield spoke of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study which is conducting 
a three year survey in the United States 
and Canada. He also explained the values 
which will be derived from the results of this 
Study, and which are soon to be published. 

Mr. Shield was the guest of honor at the 
banquet given by the San Joaquin Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and gave an entertaining account of 
his impressions of Mexico and the Universidad 
Nacional. 

Jupita Secretary, 


San Joaquin Chapter, A. A. T. 8. 


Last January the Language Department of 
the Roosevelt High School embarked on a 
campaign of propaganda. During the first 
week after the holidays, the main hallways 
were conspicuously adorned with posters at- 
tractively setting forth the claims of Latin, 
Greek, French, and Spanish as subjects of 
study. Some of these were borrowed from 
the Classical Center, others had been made by 
pupils in the Applied Art classes. On Thurs- 
day of that week the whole school listened, 
with great and evident appreciation, to an ad- 
dress by Mr. A. C. Niese, vice-consul from 
Argentina, on the value of a knowledge of 
languages. Several suitable articles also ap- 
peared in the current number of the school 
paper, and the desirability of electing a foreign 
language in the high school course was pre- 
sented in group meetings of B10 and A10 
Students, and to the incoming B10 students 
on their visiting day. 

The campaign was deliberately planned and 
Placed just before the time when the students 
had to plan their programs for the coming 
semester. It may have been a factor in the 
undeniably larger enrollment in language 
Classes with which the new semester opened. 


Mary Dozier. 
Los Angeles. 


Following the plan used by the English 

, the French classes at John Burroughs 

are having “Library Day” at which time the 

class meets in the Library and spends the 
Period reading about France. 


Our Librarian has given us a sum of money 
to buy French books. The first order has just 
arrived and we hope soon to have quite a 
large “French Shelf.” 

In addition to the French Club which meets 
during the regular Club period, an After-school 
French Club has been organized at our school. 


A. DALLAND. 
John Burroughs Junior High, 
Los Angeles. 


The Free Lecture Courses in Modern Lan- 
guages given by the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles City Library for 
April include: ‘“Pereda,”’ Professor L. D. Bail- 
iff, U. C. L. A., April 23rd; “Baroja,” Profes- 
sor M. A. Zeitlin, U. C. L. A., April 23rd; 
“Le Romantisme en Temps Moderne,” Professor 
H. R. Brush, U. C. L. A., April 2nd; “Guy de 
Maupassant,” Professor M. Biencourt, U. C. 
L. A., April 16th; “Le Theatre Francais Con- 
temporain,” Professor A. Fite, April 30th; 
“Thomas Mann,” Professor E. T. Mohme, U. 
S. C., April 1st; “Hermann Léns,” Miss Selma 
Rosenfeld, U. C. L. A., April 15th; “Franz 
Wedekind,” Mr. Julius H. Schroeder, U. C. L. 
A., April 30th. The addresses are given in the 
Lecture Room and begin at 8 P. M. 


The French Club at Horace Mann Junior 
High, Los Angeles, last month presented a 
playlet, “La faim est un grand inventeur.” The 
skit revolved about the experiences of two 
American soldiers stranded in a French inn 
during the war and the drollery of their situa- 
tion when wrestling with the native language. 
Much laughter is brought out at their expense. 


Professor F. H. Reinsch of the University of 
California at Los Angeles was elected secre- 
tary of the Social Section in German Litera- 
ture of the Modern Language Association of 
America. At its recent meeting Dr. Reinsch 
read a paper on “Goethe and Liberty,” deal- 
ing with Goethe’s philosophy of history and 
evidences of his interest in America’s effort 
to realize individualism. This article will be 
published in the Goethe Encyclopedia, edited 
at Yale University. 


The Fifth Yearbook, February, 1927, of the 
Department of Superintendence is devoted to 
“The Junior High School Curriculum.” The 
Report of the Foreign Language Committee, 
pages 291 to 314, contains some very suggestive 
observations. The syllabi of Boston and of 
New York, respectively for French and for 
Spanish, are given in detail. The bound vol- 
ume costs $2.00 and may be had from the 
Washington Office of the N. E. A. 


Mr. Shield represented the Moprern Lan: 
GuaGeEs Forum at the annual meeting of the 
Educational Press Association of America 
which convened in Dallas last month. 


At the Dallas Convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., Mr. Shield 
participated in a symposium on “The Objec- 
tives of the Junior High School Education and 
their Relation to the Course Objectives.” 
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Modern Language Association of 

Southern California 

Annual Spring Meeting, Saturday, April 23, 1927 
Santa Monica High School, Pico Boulevard 
9:15 A.M.—FRENCH SECTION: 

1. “Interpretation of Henry Drum- 
mond’s French Canadian Poems 
in English Dialect,” M. Louis 
Briois, U. C. L. A. 

2. “De-ci de-la en Haute Norman- 
die,” Dr. Réné Belle, U. S. C. 

3. Business Meeting. Election of 
Officers. 

10:15 A.M—GERMAN SECTION: 

1. German Songs (by the audi- 
ence). 

2. “The Value of German in the 
Study of History,” Professor 
David Bjork, U. C. L. A. 

3. Report of Textbook Committee. 

4. Business Meeting. Election of 
Officers. 

11:15.A.M.—SPANISH SECTION: (Los Ange- 
les Chapter, A. A. T. S.): 
1. Discurso: “La Espafia Contem- 


poradnea,” Dr. Antonio Heras, 
&. 
2. Business Meeting. Election of 
Officers. 
12:15 P.M.—LUNCHEON (at High School 
Cafeteria, $1.10 per cover). 


(Reservations must be made by 
Tuesday, April 19th. Use en- 
closed postal.) 
A. Music by S. M. H. S. Ensemble. 
B. Address of Welcome,—Superin- 
tendent Martin and Mr. Bar- 
num, Principal. 

C. A group of French and Spanish 
songs,—Miss La Von Pierson, 
Occidental College. 

1:30 P. M©—GENERAL JOINT SESSION: 

1. Miss Powner and students from 
the Franklin School in Pasa- 
dena will give a demonstration 
of methods used in teaching 
French and Spanish. 

2. “An Experiment in the Holly- 
wood High School,” Dr. J. L. 
Meriam, U. C. L. A. Miss Esper- 
anza Carrillo, Instructor; Mr. 
A. B. Forster, Instructor. 

3. Business Meeting: 

(a) Report on the Modern Lan- 
guage Center, Mr. C. D. 
Chamberlin, Willard Junior 

High School, Santa Ana. 
(b) Report on Regional Contest 
Committee, Mr. C. S. Wil- 

liams, 
School. 
Note: The “List of Modern Language Text- 
books,”’ publication authorized by the Association, 
will be ready for distribution at the Santa Monica 
meeting. Price, Fifty Cents. It is hoped that this 
valuable compilation will find a generous reception 


among our members, as well as with the general 
public. 


Members in arrears of dues will be given 


opportunity to clear their records with the 
Treasurer. 


Hollywood High - 


THe Mopern LANGUAGES ForuM 


An Association Publication 
A list of modern language textbooks used in 
the high schools of Southern California is now 
on the press of Riverside High School and will 
be ready for distribution at the spring meeting 


of the Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California at Santa Monica. 


The work of compiling this list was under- 
taken last year by the Education Committee 
of the Association as a project for the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. Questionnaires were 
sent to all the high schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia, including the territory from San Diego 
to Bakersfield. These questionnaires asked 
for the names of the texts used in each year, 
listed as beginners’ books and grammars, 
readers, classics, and supplementary reading 
texts, and included magazines and newspapers. 
Replies were received from eighty-seven of 
the one hundred and twenty-five schools to 
which these questionnaires were sent, the 
Association publication being the result of the 
compilation of these replies. 


‘In this publication the schools are listed 
alphabetically under the four divisions, Junior 
High Schools, Senior High Schools, Junior Col- 
leges, Colleges and Universities, each lan- 
guage being grouped separately. The texts of 
each school are listed by years, with a brief 
statement of the amount of work covered each 
semester, the idea of the committee being to 
present a bird’s-eye view of the work at- 
tempted by each school. 


The purpose of this work is two-fold, both of 
equal importance. Through it, teachers of 
modern languages may be aided by learning 
what texts are used by other schools, and 
duplication of courses offered by schools of dif- 
ferent grade may be avoided. 


It is with the hope that this purpose of aid- 
ing the teachers of modern languages may be 
accomplished that the committee offers this 
publication for distribution. 


The list of modern language textbooks may 
be secured for the price of fifty cents at the 
spring meeting of the Association. After that 
date it may be secured from Ruth Frothing- 
ham, 529 S. Ross Street, Santa Ana, California. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR 
BEZIAT-DEY 


FOR fourfold mastery of 

French. Complete phonetic 
transcriptions, simplification of 
verb teaching, interesting read- 
ing units, abundant drills, and 
frequent reviews. $1.64 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Virginia 


Richmond 


The Greenberg French Books ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


accredit their success largely 145-147 Mulberry St., New York, N. Y. 
to these characteristics 


We beg to announce the publication 


Gradual Approach—mastery of one of the sixth edition of: 
grammatical principle at a time 

Limitation to Essentials—in vocabu- .) Italian Lessons 
lary and grammatical content By A. Arsris-CosTa 

Material Motivating Expression—ques- Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
tionnaires, dialogues, letter writing, guages and patergaren, _Camewe of the 
and direct-method exercises City of New Yor 


One volume, cloth, 304 pages, $1.00) 
Interesting Informative Readings—on ‘ 


French subjects of live interest 
The “Théme” Ending Each Lesson— 


With its companion volume: 


a definite clincher of the lesson topic Advanced Italian Lessons 
Topical Reviews—frequent and Second Edition 

thorough (One volume, cloth, 292 pages, $1.50) 
. * This work has in a few years acquired 
The Practical French Series such @ popularity ‘that it is rapidly = 
: r the study 
Based on a Practiced Apt in the United 
Technique States. Not only has it been adopted in 


leading Universities, Colleges, and High 
Schools of the country, but also by Red 


Cross and Y. M. C. A. workers, and those 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. who are in contact with Italians. 
New York Atlanta Chicago ALSO: Italian Books of every description. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


New French and Spanish Readers 


Contes de la Vielle France. By Max Jasinski 
Medieval tales and some modern sketches in simple French. 
La Casa de los Cuervos. By Hugo Wast 


This is the first contemporary South American novel to be 
edited for American high schools. 

Espana. By A. Marinoni 
This book deals with the cultural background of Spanish 
literature and life. 


350 Mission Street The MacMillan Company San Francisco 


Rand McNally & Company 


Stocks of 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAPS 


always on hand 
Let us mount your display material. 


R. A. McNally, Agent 


125 East Sixth Street Los Angeles 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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Instituto de Las Espafias 
Seventh Trip to Spain 
and the 
Summer Session 
of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos in 
Madrid 


Summer, 1927 


Seventy-four days 
Four days in Paris 
Four days in Sevilla 
Four days in Granada 
La Corufia, Santiago, Vigo and 
A dozen other cities 


Absolute Reliability 


Expert and Enthusiastic Leadership 
Prices, 695 to 880 dollars 


For information and enrollment at the 
Centro write to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 


Curtis High School 
Staten Island, New York 


TheInstitute of French Education 
of the 
Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Session, 1927 


June 27 to August 6 
G. P. Foucreray, Director 


Atmosphere genuinely French 
Faculty entirely French 
French only spoken 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
for those teaching in Secondary Schools. 
The courses are rational, well co-or- 
dinated, essentially practical and es- 
pecially well adapted to the immediate 
needs of American students in general. 

The Institute has the honor to announce 
the engagement of one of France’s most 
eminent scholars, 

M. Charles-Marc des Granges, of Paris, 
whose pleasant personality, great com- 
petency and wide experience as an author 
and professor, make him the happiest 
choice possible for the benefit of our 
students. 


(For information, address) 
The Secretary of the 
Institute of French Education 
Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 


] 
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Pomona College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20—July 29, 1927 


Special Spanish Studies, Edu- 
cation courses, Drama, etc. 


Interchange of Conversation 
with selected group of Latin- 
American teachers, of whom 
25 are sent by the Mexican 
government. 


Ideal living accommodations 
in Harwood Court, women’s 
dormitory and center of Span- 
ish social life, or in Smiley 
Hall, men’s dormitory. 


Tuition, Board and Room $100 


For information and bulletins, write to 
WILLIAM S. AMENT 
Director of the Summer Session 
Pomona College, Claremont, California 


MEXICO 1927 


SUMMER VACATION 


A TRAVEL PARTY 


FEATURING collegiate rates, 
new route, exclusive member- 
ship, special privileges, private 
Pullman, sight seeing trips and 
(optional) attendance at Na- 
tional University of Mexico. 
Leave Los Angeles June 30, 
return Sept. 1. Price, $241. 


Write for information: 


Pomona College 


Travel Committee 
Claremont, California 
Two parties to Europe, also, 62 days 


and 72 days, respectively, $728 and 
$1,150. 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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SIXTH EDUCATIONAL 


MEXICO TOUR 


SUMMER OF 1927 


The party leaves Laredo, Texas, June 29th, returning August 
22nd, and will be in Mexico City during 
the entire summer session of 


The National University of Mexico 


FEATURES OF THE TOUR: 


A summer climate cooler than that of Denver — Pyramids 
larger than those of Egypt — Ruins of ancient cities of mysterious 
origin — A smoking volcano four times as high as Vesuvius — 
Twenty theatre parties — Bullfights — Jai alai games — Boat ride 
among the famous Floating Gardens of Xochimilco — Desert of 
the Lions — Archaeological zone of Teotihuacan — Tropical city 
of Cuernavaca — Tlalpam — Temple of San Carmen, the “Cham- 
ber of Horrors” and the Caves of the Mummies — Churubusco — 
Guadalupe — Pyramid of Cuicuilco (presumably many centuries 
older than the most ancient Egyptian pyramid) — Coyoacan and 
the Viveros — Many other places of archaeological, historical or 
scenic interest — Entertainment program in each city visited — 
Large touring cars used on all sight seeing trips; no Fords or 


“rubber-neck” busses — All accommodations of the highest type 
obtainable. 


The large size of this party makes it possible to offer a genuine 
tour de luxe at a remarkably low charge. (Note: Last summer’s 
enrollment was nearly three times larger than the combined enroll- 
ment of the other personally conducted parties in attendance at the 
National University Summer School). 


The 1927 tour enrollment now includes twelve who have al- 
ready made ONE OR MORE trips to Mexico with this party. 


For complete information, address: 
G. M. PATISON, P. O. BOX 1593, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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How do you teach 
modern languages? 
| 
| 


Whatever method you employ you will find a most comprehensive 
treatment of the whole subject and suggestive teaching devices 
in Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by Charles H. 
Handschin, just recently published. 


It is a comprehensive treatment which takes up one at a time 
the different phases of language teaching and gives examples of 
the most approved methods. Lists of the best teaching devices, 
problems for further study, an extended bibliography, and syllabi 
of courses are included. This is a book of concrete suggestions, 
based upon experience and investigation. 


Cloth, vi + 479 pages. Price $2.40 
World Book Com 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 149 New i St., San Francisco 


Modern Language Text Books 


of Merit 3 
For School and College Classes in ts 
Spanish Grammars 


French Readers 
German Classics 


Write for Catalog 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
165 Post Street San Francisco 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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-BORZOI SPANISH TEXTS. 


ZALACAIN, EL AVENTURERO 

By Pio Baroja; edited by 8. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. Bailiff. 
Pio Baroja is” recognized as one. of ‘Spain’s foremost living writers. 

Written in his characteristically keen and incisive manner, ZALACAIN is an 


absorbing tale of romance and adventure, admirably suited to the purposes of 
students who have had a year of Spanish. - $1.35 net. 


ASI SE ESCRIBE LA HISTORIA: 
By Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez cuibeaas edited by Edwin B. Place. 

The dramatic compositions of the Quintero brothers have found favor not 
only in Spain but thruout Europe. The present two-act comedy, remarkable 
for its lively and well-sustained dialog, may be read with ease and satisfaction 


by beginning students of Spanish we have mastered the fundamental diffi- 
culties of the language. : $1.35 net. 


(3 RINCONETE Y CORTADILLO 


By Miguel de Cervantes; edited by John T. Lister. 

An early and well-known representative of the picaresque tales which de- 
veloped and flourished so remarkably on Spanish soil, this text, as one of the 
Novelas Ejemplares, will have spgcial interest’ to American students because 
it represents sr great Spaniard from the less familiar angle of his minor 
works. 15 net. 


MEXICO VIRREINAL 


By Manuel Romero de Terreros, Marqués de San Francisco, and S, L; Millard 
Rosenberg. 

A Spanish text designed to give American students some information con- — 
cerning colonial life in Mexico. The material is presented in a series of 
sketches based on data largely gathered from local archives and folklore, the 
needs of the second-year*student having been especially considered in the 
choice of simple, idiomatic Spanish. There * are twenty-seven illustrations 
in half-tone. $1. 35 net. 
SIETE COMEDIAS FACILES 
By Marguerite Templeton. 

This volume offers seyen por playlets for beginning students, adapted 
for easy reading as well as for light acting.’ The text is supplemented by a 
list of idioms, composition exercises, and more than a hundred Spanish pro- 
verbs and their English equivalents, 00 net. 
EL GRAN GALEOTO 

By José Echegaray; edited by M. 

This remarkable play, universal in its appeal, is admirably adapted as a 
text for the use of students who have had a year of Spanish grammar and 
composition and are ready to enter into the spirit of Spanish literature. 


$1.00 net, 
UN VIAJE POR ESPANA 


By Charles C. Ayer and Edwin B. Place. 


A composition text of intermediate grade consisting of twenty conversa- 
tions or dialogs between two young Americans who are supposedly traveling 
thru Spain. The book may be used to advantage in the second term of a full- 
year beginning course. — $1.00 net. 


Examination copies sent-on request. 


ALFRED A, KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 


Ready in mete 


Follow BEGINNER'S FRENCH By the same authors. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 


Mlustrated, Cloth. x+402 pages 


Points of Interest: 


. Presents all the grammar material 


that should, be studied in the 


second and. third years of High 
School. 


comprehensive reviews, and a 
summary of French rules for 
reference and topical review. 


and simple statement of 


grammatical rules developed from 


the reading lessons. 


. Readings in first part based on 


home and school life in America. 


Résdingsé in second part consist of 
simplified incidents from Laurie’s 
émoires d'un Collégien. 


This ‘psychological progression 
from>the known to the unknown 
sustains interest and understand- 


ing. 


suited also for 
composition work, 


The means for a rgal mastery 
are given through graded de- 
velopment, careful explanation, 
and varied modern drill. 


The “laboratory exercise” lead- 
ing up to the prose translation 
into French makes the book 
intermediate 


. The arrangement of sim- 


plifies the task of planning and — 
dividing assignments. 


.. The underlying idea is thorough 
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“mastery rather than 
the book, ” 


The manuscript was tested in 


actual practice for two years and 


found practicable. 


Generous use of clever illustra- 
tions will add to the student’ s 
enjoyment of his work. 


Your Serve for Comprehensive Course 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta 


Dallas 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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